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Earlier this year the video world exploded! New systems. New 
formats. New features. Home video has experienced breakthrough 
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But unfortunately now it's very difficult to break through all 
the confusion. Which system is best? Is the difference between VHS” 
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make sure your first video system is good enough to be your last. 
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Panasonic 


Panasonic 


just slightly ahead of our time. 








Panasonic also has all kinds of home 
recorders. From our feature-packed econ- 
omy recorders. To the highly sophisticated 
PV-1730 with Tech-4 technology and VHS 
Hi-Fi sound with Dolby.t So you can experi- 
ence movie theater sound right 7 


in bicaia living room. 








The technology in 
Panasonic video recorders 
is in our tapes, too. 


Your video system is only as good as 
the blank video tapes you use. If 
you shoot with bad blanks, your picture's 
color will look dead. Washed out. Even the 
sound will suffer. 

Load a Panasonic VHS blank into your 
recorder and you can’t miss. Panasonic tapes 
have high-color saturation, and great 
sound. Because the technology that goes 
into our video recorders is also in our video 
tapes. There are three different grades of 
Panasonic video tapes: Standard, Super 
High Grade and Hi-Fi. 


ie uFocus and Data-Grade. 
y in Panasonic Color TV. 


When you find it hard to tell the difference 
between the real scene and what's on your 
screen, you're watching a Panasonic Color TV. 
The only Color TVs 
with CompuFocus™ 
and Data-Grade. 

CompuFocus is 
a sophisticated sys- 
tem of video optics 
and electronics. It 
separates each color 
electronically. Then 
filters it. And, shoots 
it through our ad- 
vanced system of 
video optics for our 
sharpest picture. 

In the future, 
television without 
Data-Grade won't 
make the grade. 
Data-Grade pro- 
duces more dots per 
= sa inch than an 
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Panasonic. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 


ordinary picture tube. So you get a sharper, 
more natural picture. Plus more precise, 
easier-to-read letters and graphics. For 
computers, teletext and videotex. And the 
other important technologies of the 80's. 





Shouldn't your TV? 


Panasonic has everything from a tiny 1%” 
/ (meas diag) color TV. To 26” consoles. To 


/ The Networks will have stereo. 


F /a 60" projection TV. All the way to a giant 
= 48-foot-wide color screen for stadiums. 


It’s no wonder that our latest Panasonic 
color TV will give you something that was 





CTF-2077R. Receives full stereo broadcasts. 


once impossible. The CTF-2077R can actually 
receive full stereo broadcasts through its 
own integrated decoder, amplifier and stereo 
speakers. So when the Networks start broad- 
casting in stereo, 
you'll be ready. 

All Panasonic 
products are design- 
ed by Matsushita 
Electric, our parent 
company. It’s the 
world’s largest and 
most experienced 
manufacturer of 
portable andhome 
video recorders. 

For additional 
information about 
the complete line 
of Panasonic video 
equipment that’s 
just slightly ahead 
of our time, visit 
the Panasonic deal- 
er near you. 


TV pictures simulated Aida photograph 
courtesy of San Francisco Opera. 





“Twantthe 
most advanced 
medical 
treatment 
Ican get?’ 


We all want the best health care for our- 
selves and our families. 

Yet we also know the cost of that care 
must be kept affordable. 

In recent years, new medical proce- 
dures have remarkably improved Koved. 
can life expectancy, And our quality of 
life as well. 

A person can return to work with an 
artificial hip. A severed hand can be re- 
attached and restored. And, though the 
cost can reach a staggering $250,000, an 
organ as complex as the liver can be suc- 
cessfully transplanted. 

The miracles are real. But the costs are 
very high. 

The questions posed can be wrenching. 
Do we limit access to the latest technol- 
ogy? Must we put a lid on all future 
progress? 

There are no easy answers. To continue 
medical advances while containing costs, 
we must re-examine our expectations of 
our health care delivery system. 

All hospitals cannot offer all the latest 
technology. That means patients may 
have to wait longer for certain procedures 
or travel farther for certain kinds of care. 

Not all medical problems require every 
possible test or procedure. Physicians and 
patients sometimes will have to make 
choices. 

Ultimately, we'll all have to decide what 
price we are willing to pay for the medical 
technology we'd like to have available. 

We must seek ways to control expenses 
not by limiting progress, but by using 
costly equipment and technology wisely. 

The present cost trends in our nation’s 
6,000 hospitals are encouraging. With 
help from eee inflation, the rate of in- 
crease in hospital expenses slowed from 
15.8 percent in 1982 to 10.2 percent in 
1983. And in the first half of 1984, the 
annualized rate of increase was only 4.8 
percent. 

As we deal with the cost pressures of 
advancing technology, one value must 
not change, however. Quality of care 
must not suffer. On that, hospitals stand 
firm. 

Only by working together—hospitals, 
physicians, patients, business and 
government—can we continue our prog- 
ress while keeping high quality care ac- 
cessible and affordable for everyone. 

If you share our concern, please share 
this message. Pass it along to someone 
who cares. And write for our latest eco- 
nomic data, “Hospital Trends: The Lead- 
ing Indicators,” to P.O. Box 3431, Dept. 
301, Chicago, IL 60693. 





“Medical 
technology 
is outrunning 

our ability 

to pay for it’” 


American Hospital Association 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: A spectacular salvage 
mission on the High Frontier 


The shuttle Discovery brings home a pair of stray satellites and 
shows that NASA still has the right stuff. If Reagan gets his way, 
the U.S. is headed for a new era in space—Star Wars, orbiting sta- 
tions, maybe even a moon colony. Commercial exploitation beck- 
ons, but the foreign competition is stiff. Critics question where 


the U.S. program is going—and why. See SPACE. 
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NATION: Reagan sizes up his wi 
as a mandate for continuity 


As the President and his aides set about the task of writing a script 


34 


for his second act in Washington, both the dramatis personae and & > 


the story line seem to have a familiar ring. » The debate sharpens 
over how—and whether—to reform the federal income tax. 
» Five Republican contenders stage a dogfight for the key job of 


Senate majority leader. 









WORLD: The heartbreak of famine 
brings floods of relief to Ethiopia 


In a country paralyzed by years of drought, tens of thousands of 
withered Ethiopians stream into refugee camps, sheltering in bur- 
rows and laying their dead to rest. As these electrifying images be- 
gin to appear, Westerners respond with record amounts of aid. But 
6 million people are on the brink of starvation in what relief work- 
ers warn could be “the worst human disaster in recent history.” 
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Economy & Business Medicine 


A letter on American 
capitalism by Catholic 
bishops creates a furor. 
> Safety lapses ground 
the largest U.S. com- 
muter airline. 


94 
Sport 


In a coming-out party 
at the Garden, the 
heart of the Olympic 
boxing team, Breland, 
Holyfield & Co., gently 
turns pro. 


Baby Fae dies after her 
battle to retain a trans- 
planted baboon’s heart. 
> A research prize is 
canceled because of 
Nazi associations. 


Music 

Frankie Goes to Holly- 
wood, a hot rock import 
from Britain, mixes 
dance music with polit- 
ical messages, glitzy 
fashion and low camp. 


90 

Press 

The libel suit of Israel’s 
Ariel Sharon against 
Time Inc. begins in 
New York City. 

» General Westmore- 
land takes the stand. 


105 

Cinema 

Supergirl and The 
Terminator offer a 
pair of up-to-date 
fantasy figures. » De 
Niro and Streep fall 
in love. 


92 

Religion 

The Church of England 
takes a historic vote fa- 
voring women priests. 
> A Lutheran activist 
goes to jail. » Bishop 
Tutu’s new post. 


108 

Essay 

At the sound of the 
beep... hang up. That 
is how at least some 
people deal with those 
infernal telephone- 
answering machines. 
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The Ultimate” 
Down Comforter Sale 


Featuring Europe’s Answer to the 
American Dream, Continental? Quilt 


Obviously, like wine, all down is not equal. 
To achieve the excellence of Continental 
Quilt. we use the champagne of down 


Or N ( as Th I 


Now $150 $240 $260 
Other Fine Qualities, Styles and Sizes Available 


Reserve yours today. Call toll-free 
In NJ call 201-267-5596 


1-800-THE-DOWN 
(1-800-843-3696) 
673 Madison Ave. at 61st St NYC 212-759-3500 


















This FREE service — for anyone de- 
prived of the joy of reading by loss of 
sight—provides 8 hours of recording 
every other month with unabridged 
selections from publications such as 
The New Yorker, Smithsonian, 
Time and Atlantic. The special rec- 
ord player is provided free, on per- 
manent loan by the Library of Con- 
gress. For information, write: 








CML, DEPT. T 
85 Channel Drive, 

Port Washington, N.Y. 11050, 
or call (516) 883-8280. 
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Letters 





Here We Go Again 


To the Editors: 
One hears that Ronald Reagan’s vic- 
tory involved no ideology [ELECTION °84, 


Nov. 19]. Yet his ideas led to prosperity | 


and peace, two solid reasons for his 49 
states-to-1 sweep. The President made 


| several pledges in 1980 that he fulfilled, 


except for the budget deficit. This is an- 
other reason for the landslide. 
Charles Wright 
Bridgeton, N.J. 


What a lesson Nov. 6 taught the Dem- 


drop the old liberal leadership that has 
brought them to this low level. 

Rob Hartley 

Montgomery, Ala. 





Reagan celebrates his victory 


Here we go again; another four years 
of our national soap opera, with Reagan 
playing the lead role. But how will the 
script end, with a whimper or a bang? 

Jon Tofte 
Tofte, Minn. 


| ocratic Party. Perhaps the Democrats will | 


Now I hope we will be spared having | 


the Carter-Mondale Administration 
blamed for all of our ills. 

Mrs. Donald R. Grimes 

Bella Vista, Ark. 


The Democrats insult us by saying we 
voted for President Reagan because of his 
personality and not his policies. The 
American people decisively rejected Jim- 
my Carter in 1980 and in 1984 even more 
overwhelmingly rejected his clone. 

Jon King 
Anaheim, Calif. 


One-liners and platitudes do not a 
President make. 

Warren Lavender 

Yucca Valley, Calif. 


The greatest minds of the 12th century 


ran the Mondale-Ferraro campaign. 


Edgar S. Spizel 


San Francisco 
nae! Cit A 








Geraldine Ferraro in her campaign- 
ing came across as cold and harsh, while 
the phony, frozen, politician-type smile of 
Walter Mondale turned us off. Mondale’s 
continuing criticism of success seemed to 
indicate that we should be penalized for 
being successful and making our own way 
in life. 


James M. Johnson 
Scotch Plains, N.J. 


Reagan vs. Mondale. What an immor- 
al waste of money to produce a foregone 
conclusion. 

Jack Pettit 
Los Angeles 


Ferraro still emerged as a candidate 
for recognition as First American Woman 
of this century. 

Ethan Grant 
Salem, Ore. 


The whole tone of your postelection 
hosanna may be wrong. The statement 
“For the first time in at least a dozen years, 
Americans were voting for rather than 
against” ignores many factors. The 41% 
who voted for Mondale were actually vot- 
ing against Reagan deficits, militarism 
and callousness toward the poor. Con- 
versely, those who voted for Reagan op- 
posed a Democratic Party that they be- 
lieve has lost its cohesiveness, direction 
and leadership. 


Tan S. MacNiven 
New York City 


Like children, Americans follow the 
merry tunes of Reagan, happy to fall in 
line behind his winning personality, his 
waving of the flag and his avoidance of the 
serious issues facing the country. The Pied 
Piper has captured the hearts of the | 
American people, but their minds are out 
to lunch! 

David and Margaret Austin 
Delavan, Wis. 


Iam moving to Minnesota. 
Marian P. Francois 
Cambridge, Mass. 


In California at 6:45 p.m., three major 
network stations were clearly saying that | 
Reagan had been re-elected. By broad- 
casting the returns, stations are hindering 
the election process and perhaps altering 
the outcome. There must be some steps we 
can take to change this situation. 

Molly Barham 
Sacramento 





In defense of exit polling and early 
network projections, I consider my right 
to vote one of the great privileges of this 
democracy. The country does not profit 
from those who must either be begged for 
their vote or sheltered from early projec- 
tions of the outcome in order to give us the 
benefit of their wisdom. 


Stuart Beattie 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
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Eighteen Ways to 
Improve the Quality 





At Uniden® we've been 
making people's conversa- 
tions sound better for almost 
two decades. 

And as you might suspect, 
we've gotten pretty good at it. 
Which is why, for example, 
were the world’s largest 
maker of cordless phones. 
And why we have one of the 
widest ranges of corded 
phones and answering 
machines to choose from. 

To see just how much better 
a conversation can be, you 
need only look at the conve- 
nience features we offer. 
Depending on which of our 
eight cordless models you 
choose, you can get anything 
from memory dialing and 
MCI/Sprint* compatibility to 


©1964 UNIDEN CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 

* Sprint is a regetered trademark of 
General Telephone and Electronics. 
Not all Uniden products are nearing 
aid Compatitye 
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of Your Conversations. 


46/49 MHz SERIES 





speakerphones and select- 
able security codes. And 
unlike some cordless phones, 
ours make use of the latest 
FCC-certified 46/49 MHz 
channels for reduced inter- 
ference. We've even pioneered 
a pleasant ring that has the 
ability to grab your attention. . . 
without jangling your nerves. 
For those who prefer a tradi- 
tional phone, we also make 
eight different corded models 
.. .with everything from 
MCI/Sprint* access and 
memory storage to 
speakerphones and 
built-in answering 
machines. One of 
our answering 
machines 


Jack Nicklaus 


even has optional dictation 
accessories. 

Naturally, all our phones 
and answering machines ben- 
efit from our single-minded 
devotion to dependability. 

See all the latest Uniden* 
telephones and answering 
machines soon. They're a 
great way to make a good con- 
versation that much better. 

Uniden Corporation of 
America, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York 10166. 


uniden 


Commercial Communications 








Marine Communications 
Personal Communications 
Satellite Technology 


Telecommunications 
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use your library 


American Library Association 
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GRECIAN FORMULA 16 * 


You just can’t tell who’s using it. 











Letters _ 


Modern Manners 


You had the courage to mention the 
unthinkable: manners [LIVING, Nov. 5]. 
As the mother of three children, I found 
your story gave me the much needed sup- 
port and encouragement to continue my 
tireless nagging. 

Beverly Anderson 
Stillwater, Minn. 


In spite of the fact that people are | 


continually looking for a change, two 

things will always be appreciated: a femi- 
nine woman and good manners. 

Robert Redford 

Parlin, N.J. 


I thought Leonore Annenberg, Presi- 
dent Reagan’s chief of protocol, was polite 


and proper when she curtsied to Prince | 


Charles in 1981. Her gesture was gracious 
and dignified. 

Kimberly Hendricks 

Chicago 


Even though I have lived on Long Is- | 


land for ten years, I still long for the polite 
“Yes Ma’am” and friendly “Ya'll come 
back” of my native Memphis. I also miss 
the luncheons, teas and dinner parties 
that never went out of style down there. 
There is something to be said for a place 
like Memphis, where people take the time 
to mind their manners. 
Joyce Davis Tyree 
Centerport, N.Y. 


The mannerless youth of the "60s and 
‘70s have unfortunately passed their poor 
behavior on to their offspring. Young peo- 
ple today think that “Thank you,” “You 
are welcome” and “Excuse me” are sub- 


serviences to be avoided. This samé syn- | 


drome is reflected in current advertising 

models. The sweet-and-lovely look is out; 

the tough-hooker pose with unkempt hair 
and sloppy clothes is in. 

Harlan G. Koch 

San Francisco 


One month ago, my husband took 
to reciting table manners from the 
1963 edition of Amy Vanderbilt's New 
Complete Book of Etiquette. Our two 
young sons howl with laughter when 
they hear how to eat bacon, chicken or 


spaghetti. Who knows, it just might | 


sink in 
Jennifer R. Grebenschikoff 
Tampa 


Crime Busters 

You are correct in describing Presi- 
dent Reagan’s new federal anticrime laws 
as historic and far reaching [LAW, Oct. 


29]. But the criminal-law experts you cite, | 


who express doubt about the act’s effect 


| on the crime rate, fail to recognize the 


practical significance of these reforms. 
The laws contain tough new measures to 


help fight organized crime and major 
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In the beginning... 


there was Trivial Pursuit? 


4 


On the first day we played. And it was good. 

On the second day we played. 

On the third day we played. And knew all 
the answers. 


On the fourth day Trivial Pursuit® gave us 
new card sets. But they lacked variety. 

On the fifth and sixth days we worked. We 
conceived six categories with 6,000 great 
questions of our own: SOAPS - CARTOONS 


- SPACE - FAMOUS PAIRS - ADS - FAIR PLAY. 
And on the seventh day. . . there was 

FORTE TRIVIA CARDS” But we did not rest. 

We began work on three more volumes; 

each with 6,000 terrific questions in six 

entertaining categories. 


The rest is trivial. 





F:0-:R-T-E. 


TRIVIA CARDS" 
. because the game is in the cards ™ 


You can find Forte Trivia Cards™ at most major department stores, Sears stores, game and toy stores, 


or by calling: 1-800-654-3959 


Forte Trivia Cards™ are color-coded to use with your Trivial Pursuit® Game or for 
independent play. Forte Trivia Cards” are not produced by the makers of Trivial Pursuit* 


Forte Trivia Cards” is a trademark of Intuitive vrveoy, J Trivial Pursuit* 
is a registered trademark of Horn Abbot L 


© Copyright 1964 Intuitive Marketing 


Letters 
| drug trafficking, which have been esti- 


mated to cause as much as haif of all 
street crime. The anticrime package also 
contains more than 50 new sections, 
many of which enhance local law-en- 
forcement efforts. These include statutes 
providing for tough action against repeat 
offenders, a permanent toll-free number 
to help locate missing children, up to $70 
million in direct aid to effective local law- 
enforcement programs, surplus property 
to increase state prison space, procedures 
for police to share in forfeited criminal 
assets, and as much as $100 million to 
help compensate victims. Perhaps most 
important, past experience has shown 
that such landmark federal legislation 
will serve as a model and a catalyst for 
| powerful anticrime reform in the 50 
states. 


William French Smith 
Attorney General 
Washington, D.C. 





Star Wars Defense 

In “Star Wars: Pro and Con” [Na- 
| TION, Oct. 29], you say that the best argu- 
ment against President Reagan’s space- 
based defense plan is that the system 
would have to be 100% effective but can- 
not be. The requirement of perfection is 
misleading. The key question: Shall we 
have an imperfect defense and save 90% 
of the U.S. from a Soviet attack or no de- 

fense and let the nation be destroyed? 
| Robert Raffealli 
Goleta, Calif. 


Armageddon’s Arrival 
Because he acknowledges the possibil- 
ity of an Armageddon, President Reagan 
has been accused of being more willing to 
push the nuclear-war button [RELIGION, 
Nov. 5]. Believing in the inevitability 
of Armageddon does not automatically 
make one trigger-happy and dangerous. I 
accept the inevitability of death, yet I am 
not a careless driver. It does not follow 
that the belief in a literal Armageddon has 
to be linked with a reckless willingness to 

enter a nuclear war. 

Jack K. Arrington Jr., Executive Director 
Houston Bible Association 
Houston 


Liberal interpreters of the Bible are 
| quick to take as literal those admonitions 
that please them, such as beating plow- 
shares into pruning hooks and peace on 
earth. But these same individuals are 
equally quick to label as allegory and 
symbolism all they do not wish to face, 
like Armageddon and Judgment Day 








Alice J. Kirby | 


Media, Pa 


Since when does Armageddon take 
place in this world? To be consistently lit- 
eral we would also have to expect a drag- 
on that would gather everyone for a battle 
in an earthly place called Armageddon 
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Recently, we recruited a group of Because we designed the FG to be 
Be »ple who were novices at 35mm so simple that a beginner could take 
LR photography, handed them Nikon great pictures with it from day one. 
FG&, and set them loose in California. Yet we engineered so many st »phis- 
Their results didn't surprise us in ticated systems into the FG that it& 
| the least. perfect for a serious photographer, 


The Programmed FG too. : ; 
You see, the FG is a camera that 
gives you as much or as little automa- 
tion as you want. 

Inthe programmed mode, just 
focus and shoot. In automatic, you 
can control depth of field by choos 

; ing anaperture while the camera 

; Selects the appropriate shutter 
speed. And in manual, you can set 
both for complete creative control. 











If this is what a beginner can do with the Nikon FG, 
imagine what you could do with a little practice. 


Whats more, with the FGS$ extraor- 
dinary through-the-lens flash meter- 
ing system and the optional SB-15 
Speedlight, even the most complex 
flash pictures become simplicity 
itself. 

Sotry out an FG at your Nikon 
dealer. 

Because no matter how terrific 
you think these pictures are, there’ 
nowhere to go from here but up. 


Wikor 


We take sc worlds 
greatest pictures: 





Letters 


Our Lord said his kingdom was not of this 

world (John 18: 36). Armageddon is there- 

fore not a final battle in this world but a 

confrontation between good and evil peo- 
ple in the spiritual realm 

(The Rev.) Douglas Taylor 

Bryn Athyn, Pa 


Bartender Priest 
The social hideaway at St. Henry’s 
Catholic Church [AMERICAN SCENE, Oct 
29] is meant for retirees who do not fit 
into Florida’s singles scene or for people 
like me who are not looking for sex or 
drugs. If there were more priests like 
James Reynolds who cared about our 
loneliness, the church would not have so 
many apathetic Catholics who feel the 
church values them only for the money 
they put in the collection plate each week 
Martha A. Karol 
Pompano Beach, Fla 





The world has enough trouble with al- 
coholism without the clergy leading pa- 
rishioners down this road. If the Rev. Jim 
Reynolds wishes to be a bartender and 
entertain his flock, then he should give up 
his robes and replace them with an apron 

Ann Farrell Blunt 
Creedmoor, N.C. 












Unique in all the world Publicity pays. The membership at 


\ is the magic that love \ . Henry’s Hideaway has soared to 700 of all 

inspires. : faiths. The English writer Hilaire Belloc 
: . : 7 4 put it another way: “Wherever the Catho- 

Korbel Champagne... ae | Bas : lic sun doth shine, there is always laughter 

lovingly created by the f ; and good red win 

methode champenoise for a 


4 more than one hundred — 


(The Rev.) Jim Reynolds 
Pompano Beach, Fla 


vears. Y ¥ _ 
’ si Drunken Dads 

. : Your reviewer takes Susan Cheever to 
task [BOOoKS, Oct. 29] for emphasizing 
“the costs rather than the achievements” 
of life with John Cheever—a sensitive, 
talented, but alcoholic father. [ am the 
daughter of an alcoholic fundamentalist 
minister who gave much to the world pri- 
or to his early death. Yet I question if this 
world might not be better had his four 
children not endured the awful duplicity 

required in such circumstances 
Peggy Ratliffe 
Fort Collins, Colo 


Short Journey 
A reader who described the magic of 
the number 40 says that Moses wandered 
in the wilderness for 40 days [LETTERS, 
Oct. 29]. The Jews never had it that easy 

it was 40 years 

Sol Z. Abraham 
Denver 





~~ ve » Z | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 

& - F. Korbel & Bros., Guerneville, Sonoma - » to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 

K ; County, CA ¢ Producers of fine California “ in New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 

Champagnes ak er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
x - may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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MAXELL HGX GOLD—FREE! 

Maxell Standard and HGX video- 
cassettes (available in Beta and 
VHS formats) are built to exceed the 
industry$ highest standards. 

And now, when you buy six of 
these videocassettes (T-120 or 
L-750), you can receive one that& 
built to even higher standards: 
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REWARDED IN GOLD. 


Maxell HGX Gold. 

Its yours free when you mail 
»roof-of- purchase requirements to 

Maxell. (See dealer for details.) 

And what do you get for noth- 
ing? A lot. Maxell HGX Gold is the 
only videocassette put together with 
a molecular fusion binder system. 
So it won't fall apart under the pres- 
sures of recording and playing 
back. Which means white streaks, 
or “dropouts; will never cloud the 
picture. 

Visit your Maxell dealer today. 
This offer ends February 28, 1985. 











Celebrity CL 


To get more out of your 
car, get more Carl. 


How long has it been since you went driving, simply for the pure 
pleasure of it? Or packed up the family and got away for longer than a 
weekend? 

if it's been too long, try this car. Turn the key; the standard electronically 
fuel-injected engine starts so easily you don’t even have to touch the gas 
pedal. Then feel how good all of Celebrity CL’s room, comfort and luxury feel 
around you. How agile, smooth and quiet it is. 

Our 1985 front-drive Celebrity CL. Take one out for a test. And see how 
much more car your next car can be. 

And at your Chevrolet dealer's, financing or leasing your new Celebrity 
is as easy as saying GMAC. 


Let's get it together... buckle up. 
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CONSTELLATION 
MANHATTAN 


You're looking at the Omega Manhattan. The finest Swiss quartz 
chronometer money can buy. 


Water resistant to 100 feet. In stainless steel, 
stainless steel and MK gold, I8K gold, 18K gold and diamonds. 


It’s just one of the styles in our Constellation Manhattan collection. 


Available in men’s and women’s sizes, only at the most exclusive jewelers. From $995. 

















Ww ith Ronald Reagan’s re-election, 
the operative word in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is continuity; next January 
marks the beginning of what could be 
the first two-term presidency in a gen- 
eration. In TIME’s Washington bureau, 
however, Jan. 1 will mark a change of 
leadership: Robert Ajemian, bureau 
chief for the past seven years, is moving 
back to his home town, Boston, to direct 
TIME’s New England coverage. His 
replacement will be Strobe Talbott, 
most recently the magazine’s diplomatic 
correspondent. 

Ajemian joined Time Inc. in 1952 
and rose to become assistant managing editor of LIFE. He came 
to TIME in 1976, and was the magazine’s national political cor- 
respondent before taking over its biggest bureau. “Washington's 
contrasts have always been sharp and somewhat eccentric,” 
Ajemian recalls. “The two Presidents I have covered have been 
opposites in styles of wielding power. Jimmy Carter was uncom- 
fortable with it, Ronald Reagan has instinctively employed it. 
Power is Washington’s industry, and watching its practitioners 
use it and project it has fascinated me for seven years.” 

Talbott interned in TIME’s London and Moscow bureaus 
while at Oxford on a Rhodes scholarship, then worked for Time 
Inc. in 1970 as editor-translator of Nikita Khrushchev’s mem- 
oirs. He then served as TIME’s Eastern Europe correspondent, 
and in 1974 was about to become Moscow bureau chief. But he 
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Ajemian and Talbott: watching the wielders of power 


Not so long ago, 
it would have cost you $1,000 for a bottle of Baileys. 





=was denied a visa to the Soviet capital 
|| because of his involvement with a sec- 
|<ond Khrushchev volume, and he took 
up residence in the U.S. capital instead. 
j2"The Soviets had inadvertently done 

me a great favor,” he now reflects. “I 
had a series of extremely exciting as- 
signments: the State Department dur- 
ing Henry Kissinger’s tenure, then the 
White House and the 1976 presidential 
campaign, including Reagan’s bid for 
the nomination.” 

When Talbott became diplomatic 
correspondent in 1977, he kept a close 
watch on Soviet affairs, and especially 
on U.S.-Soviet efforts to control nuclear arms. His TIME report- 
ing, including six cover stories on that subject, is reflected in 
three books: Endgame: The Inside Story of SALT II (Harper & 
Row, 1979); Deadly Gambits: The Reagan Administration and 
the Stalemate in Nuclear Arms Control (Knopf, 1984); and The 
Russians and Reagan (Vintage Books, 1984). 

Ajemian’s new assignment as bureau chief in Boston is, he 
says, “a thrilling homecoming. I started there 36 years ago as a 
sportswriter and have always been lifted by its character. Its 
power is less clenched, less sweeping perhaps, but rich with in- 
tellect and history and strong, gentle minds.” 
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You would have had to fly all the way to Ireland to 
get it. Now, just a few years after it was first imported, 
more Baileys is bought & served & shared & given 
than any other liqueur in the world. 
Baileys? It must be magic. 
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Art for the sake of... 
children 


Young Audiences is a national organization that brings the arts—drama, 
music, dance—to children in their schools, many of them in the inner city. 
Young Audiences is also an organization that often brings children out of 
themselves. 

Consider Donald, who is 12 years old and has never talked. He at- 
tends a special education class in Philadelphia, and today, along with all 
the other pupils in the school, he is attending an auditorium program, the 
first of four in a special Young Audiences series. Donald sits in the back 
row in his customary position—arms covering his head, which is lowered 
into his lap. 

Onstage, aperformer begins to sing. Within minutes, Donald lifts his 
head. As the song ends and the singer begins explaining the next one, 
Donald's teacher notices that he seems to be listening intently. Soon he 
moves with the music, and his face reflects the melodic themes— 
happiness, humor, sadness. 

Then comes a breakthrough. The singer asks for a volunteer, 
Donald raises his hand, and soon he is on stage. Moments later he and 
the performer are singing “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star” as a round. The 
boy who never talked receives an ovation for his singing, and he smiles as 
he takes his seat again. His teacher, meanwhile, is in tears. 

Within a month, Donald is talking in class and his reading and math 
have both improved. There is no miracle involved; it took hard work on the 
part of the teacher, the three remaining auditorium programs, and four 
follow-up workshops, in which music and dance provide the vehicles for 
acting out and resolving conflicts. 

Or consider 10-year-old Rosie, who was born deaf and attends a 
school for the hearing-impaired in New York City. She has had a bad day. 
A group of youngsters from the “regular” schoo! down the street taunted 
her as she came to class, leaving her angry and frustrated. Now, a dance 
instructor from Young Audiences, who is conducting an eight-week pro- 
gram in Rosie's school, wants to see her homework—three connected 
dance steps she had to devise to convey an emotion, an idea, or a story. 

But Rosie balks, her anger at her recent harassment still uppermost 
inher mind. So a classmate begins to demonstrate his dance about foot- 
ball. Soon, Rosie is on her feet, arms waving—first for attention, and then 
to communicate in sign language. “He's not doing it right," she says. “He's 
only using two steps”” 

"Can you doit right?” the teacher asks. But Rosie is still sulking. She 
folds her arms and shakes her head. “Doit, do it” urge teacher and class. 
Rosie seems to get angrier, but suddenly she does three steps—a flower 
growing to the sky. So dramaticis her performance that teacher andclass 
urge an encore, and soon Rosie is twirling, running, hopping, her anger 
forgotten in the excitement of movement. 

Now, whenever Rosie gets frustrated, her regular teachers use sim- 
ple movements and exercises to bring her back to her studies again. Her 
schoolwork is better—and she has discovered a potential for growth and 
creativity within herself. 

Young Audiences brings art to all children, and its program for the 
handicapped is just one example of how the arts change children’s lives. 
But such programs require money; they depend on corporate grants. 
Won't your company help? Write Young Audiences Inc., 115 East 92nd 
Street. New York, New York 10128. The sound of laughing children, after 
all, is among the greatest music ever created. 
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When a copier works exactly 
the way it’s supposed to work, few 
people notice. 

Which is why an IBM Model 60 
Copier tends to become invisible. 
It's so reliable, people take it 

for granted. 

A computer inside helps keep 
it running smoothly. So you get 
consistently high quality copies. 
And all of the easy-to-use fea- 
tures you'd expect to find in a 








a copier 


IBM Series Ill Model 60 
Copier/Duplicator 
Write today to IBM, 
DRM, Dept. 2F, 400 Parson's Pond Drive, 
Franklin Lakes, New Jersey 07417. 






high-performance copier. 
But while the IBM Model 60 
goes unnoticed, there’s one thing 
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about it that really stands out. | 


0) Please send me a free brochure 











Its price. jC Please have an IBM representative call-me 
The IBM Model 60 costs less | ™"* 
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than any copier in its class.” pence 
So if you’re interested in buy- 
ing a copier with great value, yor 
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take a look at the IBM Model 60. 
It could be the best = 
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Roaming the High Frontier 





The image could have 
come from a once and fu- 
ture fantasy, yet it aired on 
the evening news. A US. 
astronaut, looking like a 
modern knight-errant in 
shining space suit, sallies 
forth into the darkness, powered by a Buck 
Rogers backpack called an MMU (manned 
maneuvering unit). Armed with a space- 
age lance nicknamed the stinger, he spears 
a stray satellite and rockets back to the 
mother ship. There, silhouetted against the 
shimmering earth some 225 miles below, 





his prize like a sci-fi Atlas. 





Only the squawk of voices breaks the 
extraterrestrial spell. As Joseph Allen, 47, 
and his fellow skywalker, Navy Com- 
mander Dale A. Gardner, 36, wrestle a dis- 
abled telecommunications satellite into the 
cargo bay of the space shuttle Discovery, 
they sound like a pair of movers trying to 
squeeze a 10-ft. piano through a 9-ft. door. 
“Joe, I assume you're comfortable there,” 
says Gardner. “Not very,” replies Allen. 
“Sorry to be taking so long,” apologizes 
Gardner. “It’s harder than it looks, just 
floating around.” Back at mission control, a 
NASA spokesman quickly reminds report- 
ers of the momentousness of the occasion: 
“Joe Allen now qualifies as the first human 
in history to hold a 1,200-Ib. satellite over- 
head for one trip around the world.” 

Astronauts Allen and Gardner per- 
formed this feat of derring-do not once but 





he spins along at 17,500 m.p.h., shouldering | 





Skywalker: high above earth, Astronaut Gardner pulls himself along the shuttle’s cargo bay 








After a spectacular mission, the Reaganauts aim to expand the space program 


twice last week, rescuing another mal- 
functioning satellite 690 miles away (see 
following story). All systems A-O.K., shut- 
tle flight 51-A sailed home at week’s end 
to a smooth landing and a hero’s welcome 


| at Florida’s Kennedy Space Center. 


The mission was among the most 
spectacular in the 26-year history of the 
American space program. It was designed 
to demonstrate that the U.S. is once again 
roving the high frontier and showing plen- 
ty of the right stuff. The loudest cheerlead- 
er was President Ronald Reagan. “You 
demonstrated that we can work in space 
in ways that we never imagined were pos- 
sible,” he radioed the four-man, one- 





woman crew of Discovery. If the President 
has his way, nightly news viewers “ain't 
seen nothin’ yet.” Reagan wants to launch 
a permanent space station by 1992 (the 
$00th anniversary of Columbus’ discovery 
of the New World) and have in place by 
the next century a Star Wars system of 
space-based missile defenses to protect the 
US. from nuclear attack. His national 
space strategy, announced last August, 
calls for the commercialization of space— 
through such novelties as orbiting, gravi- 
ty-free factories—and even envisions a re- 
turn to the moon and a manned mission to 
Mars early in the 21st century. Not since 
John F. Kennedy vowed in 1961 to put a 
man on the moon has an American Presi- 
dent made such a commitment to explor- 
ing and exploiting space. 

Whether Congress will pay for this 





multibillion-dollar undertaking remains 
to be seen. Critics in science and Govern- 
ment wonder if NASA’s manned-space- 
flight extravaganzas are really worth the 
cost; to their minds, unmanned missions 
are cheaper and yield better results. Other 
critics fear that Reagan’s Star Wars plan 
will turn space into an apocalyptic war 
zone. Says Astronomer Carl Sagan: “Star 
Wars is a fraud. It won't buy us security.” 
Whatever the merits, future leaps into 
space will surely be preceded by long and 
hotly contested debate on earth. 

As soon as Congress reconvenes this 
January, a host of powerful competing in- 
terests—the military, the scientific commu- 
nity, NASA, U.S. industry—will engage in a 
massive tug of war over the cost and direc- 
tion of the space program. Each interest 
group has its own agenda. What makes this 
struggle possible, even inevitable, is the 
lack of national consensus on the purposes 
and scope of U.S. space exploration. 

Yet even without clear agreement on 
long-term goals, NASA has reason to exult. 
Last week’s riveting space salvage was 
“the greatest event in space since Arm- 
strong and Aldrin landed [on the moon],” 
declared a Houston flight director. The | 
lean years of the 1970s are becoming a dis- 
tant memory. Though Richard Nixon 
called the lunar landing expedition of 
Apollo 11 “the greatest week in the history 
of the world since the Creation,” he and 
subsequent Presidents were unenthusias- 
tic about the space program. NASA's yearly 
budget fell from $6 billion in the mid-'60s 
to just over $3 billion in the mid-'70s, and | 
the agency endured a six-year hiatus in 
manned flight. Its one big-ticket item— 
the Space Transportation System, better 
known as the space shuttle—suffered em- 
barrassing delays, glitches and cost over- 
runs. Before the shuttle’s maiden voyage 
in 1981, critics sneeringly referred to it as 
America’s “space lemon.” 

Meanwhile, the Soviets forged ahead. 
Manning a series of Salyut space stations, 
Soviet cosmonauts logged almost 88,000 
hours in space, more than twice as many as 
their U.S. counterparts. More ominously, 
the Soviets tested at least a score of killer 
satellites that can knock other satellites out 
of the sky. 

The White House watched these Sovi- 
et breakthroughs with mounting anxiety. 
Ronald Reagan was not about to let the 
Soviets seize the high ground of space, as 


Showing Madison Avenue savvy, Gardner and 
Allen look for buyers for the salvaged satellite | 
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Hand-off: Gardner delivers the recovered Westar satellite to Allen, who is standing on the tip of the shuttle’s remote-control manipulator arm 

















Lyndon Johnson called it during the pan- 
icky Sputnik era of the late 50s. The Ad- 
ministration began emphasizing the mili- 
tary uses of space, calling for an annual 
growth of 10% (after inflation) in defense- 
related space programs. The military 
space budget for this fiscal year ($8.4 bil- 
lion) is already greater than NASA’s ($7.5 
billion), and the Pentagon is aiming for a 
hefty $18 billion in 1986. 

Some shuttle flights already carry mil- 
itary satellites for spying, military com- 
munications, early-warning systems and 
navigational aides. Challenger Mission 
§1-C, scheduled for launch from Kennedy 
| Space Center early next year, will be the 
| first NASA expedition to have a purely mil- 
itary purpose. Missing will be the usual 
fanfare staged by the publicity-conscious 
space agency; this mission will be so secret 





tion of heavy rocket boosters. The Penta- 
gon’s arguments include the usual one: the 
Soviets are already doing it. 

The Administration’s most ambitious 
military undertaking in space is the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative, better known as Star 
Wars, announced by Reagan in March of 
last year. Reagan's hope is to create a 
space-based defensive umbrella that would 
zap enemy missiles with lasers or particle 
beams almost as soon as they were 
launched. His ultimate goal is to render nu- 
clear weapons obsolete. Indeed, if the U.S. 
can build a foolproof nuclear shield, Rea- 
gan proposes sharing the technology with 
the Soviets. The Administration wants to 


| spend $26 billion on Star Wars over the 


that not even the launch time will be an- | 


nounced, lest Soviet tracking stations be 
tipped off. 

The Air Force, meanwhile, has been 
quietly setting up its own “Blue Shuttle” 
(named for the service’s color) facility at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base in California 
(completion date: March 1985). On Air 
| Force drawing boards is the “Transatmo- 
spheric Vehicle” (TAV), more popularly 
known as the “space fighter,” designed to 
take off from military bases and climb into 
orbit to search for enemy targets. Though 
the military helped persuade Congress to 
fund the space shuttle, the Pentagon is 
lukewarm about the shuttle’s civilian uses. 
| Military planners would prefer that Con- 
gress use the funds to build a new genera- 


next five years. So far, Congress has autho- 
rized almost $2.4 billion, enough to get re- 
search and development under way. 


any scientists are skeptical, if not 
alarmed, about the Star Wars 


scheme. Nobel Laureate Hans | 


Bethe argues that even being “as 
optimistic as you can be within the limits of 
the laws of physics and geometry,” the sys- 
tem is unworkable. Other experts maintain 
that even if a Star Wars system could be 
made operational, it would never be 100% 
effective. Thus a Star Wars capacity might 
well intensify the arms race, since the Sovi- 
ets would build more and more ICBMs to en- 
sure that at least some of their missiles pen- 
etrated U.S. defenses. 

The Administration insists that its real 
goals in space are peaceful. Reagan is fasci- 
nated by the commercial possibilities; these 








fit neatly with his campaign theme of estab- 
lishing “New Frontiers” of technological 
progress and economic opportunity. Rea- 
gan and others cite studies purporting to 
show that the technological and economic 
benefits of the space program outweigh the 
costs by 14 to 1. They note such practical 
spin-offs as hand-held computers, digital 
watches, long-lasting flashlight batteries 
and Tefion-coated frying pans. 

The most pronounced commercial im- 
pact has been in communications. Satellites 
are capable of beaming anything from a 
telephone call to a bank draft around the 
globe. So many satellites have been sent 
aloft—at least 3,500—that space is literally 
getting crowded. (By international agree- 
ment, satellites over the equator must be 
spaced two longitudinal degrees apart— 
roughly 915 miles—in order to avoid inter- 
fering with one another's signals.) 

In the future, the near weightless, 
germ-free environment of space may be 
ideally suited to manufacturing certain 
drugs, including interferon and insulin, as 
well as growth hormones and metal alloys. 
“We can speed up research drastically. 
For every new chemical created on earth, 
we could make five in space,” says James 
Rose, a research director at McDonnell 
Douglas, the St. Louis-based aerospace 
company. The Administration has tried to | 
encourage more space investment with 
tax breaks. It also heavily subsidizes the 
cost to private companies of launching 
satellites from the space shuttle. The U.S. 
Government does so because of stiff for- 
eign competition from Arianespace, a pri- 
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vately owned, but government-subsidized, 
French-based company that has had three 
successful launches since May of this year 
(see following stories) 

Having salvaged the two satellites, 
NASA can now sell them (price: $35 million 
apiece). As they walked in space last 
week, Astronauts Allen and Gardner in- 
dulged in some Madison Avenue pizazz, 
jokingly holding a FOR SALE sign over one 
of the recaptured birds. NASA hopes the 
mission will put it into the satellite recov- 

| ery business. A major hitch, of course, is 
| that the shuttle can only climb to 500 
| miles, while many of the most important 
| satellites are 22,300 miles up in geosta- 
| tionary orbit—that is, rotating with the 
earth and staying at a fixed point in the 
heavens. To put satellites into the higher 
orbit, the shuttle uses a satellite booster to 
fire them farther into space 

In addition to the known or antici- 
pated fruits of space exploration, there 
are the discoveries as yet unknown 
Though past explorers often failed to find 
what they were looking for—the Foun- 
tain of Youth, a Northwest Passage— 
they often stumbled across wonders they 
never dreamed of, from precious stones to 
uncharted oceans. Says James Seevers, an 
astronomer at Chicago’s Adler Planetar- 
ium: “Out of the atmosphere of earth, you 
have an utterly clear view of the planets 
and the stars and the galaxy. The entire 
universe is open to you. We've probably 
learned as much in the past 20 years, 
since we've had a few satellites up there, 
as we've been able to discover from 
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the ground in the last century or two.” 

Inspired by such cosmic wanderlust, 
Reagan is ready to move on from the 
space shuttle to what NASA calls the “next 
logical step”: a permanent manned space 
station. Still on the drawing boards, the 
space station would house half a dozen 
people for three- to six-month shifts in 
roomy shirtsleeve comfort. Weighing 
some 180,000 Ibs., it would have to be 
erected in space like a giant Tinkertoy, 
using some of the techniques demonstrat- 
ed by Astronauts Allen and Gardner last 
week, The Administration puts the space 
station’s cost at $8 billion, a figure that 
may be grossly underestimated 


manned space station would 

have a wide variety of uses. It 

could serve as a garage and 

launching pad for manned space- 
craft to the moon and beyond, at a frac- 
tion of the cost of launching from earth 
Says Gerald Griffen, director of the John- 
son Space Center in Houston: “We can 
bring supplies and materials up from 
earth and assemble those prairie schoo- 
ners and send them across that great ex- 
panse up there.” The station would be a 
lab for experiments and possibly even a 
factory for production of drugs, chemicals 
and alloys. It would be an observation 
platform for looking back at earth and 
deep into space. Astronomers could peer 
through telescopes and not have their 
view obscured by atmospheric murk. Says 
Griffen: “A space telescope would be sev- 
en times stronger than any earth tele- 





scope. It’s like putting Mount Palomar 
into earth orbit. We'll literally be able to 
see to the end of the universe.” 

The space station has many detrac- 
tors, even within the inner councils of the 
White House. Budget Director David 
Stockman bitterly opposed the idea early 
this year as a waste of money. Reagan fi- 
nally turned on him and quipped, “If you 
had been at the court of Isabella and 
Ferdinand, Columbus never would have 
made it to the New World.” 

The military frets that the space sta- 
tion will divert funds and energy from its 
Star Wars schemes. The National Acade- 
my of Sciences protests that it will swal- 
low up so much federal funding there will 
be little left over for other kinds of scien- 
tific research. The Office of Technology 
Assessment, a congressional research 
agency, last week issued a report charging 
that the Administration had failed to find 
sufficient commercial, scientific or mili- 
tary reasons for the space station 

Some very important members of 
Congress also have qualms. Among them 
is Senator Jake Garn, chairman of the 
Senate appropriations subcommittee that 
holds NASA's purse strings. Though a 
strong supporter of the space program, 
Garn has opposed funding the space sta- 
tion until NASA more fully explores the 
role of automation and robotics in space 
To give him some hands-on experience 
NASA has invited Garn to become the 
first public official to fly in space; he will 
ride a shuttle mission possibly some time 
next year 
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Garn, 52, a retired colonel in the Utah 
Air National Guard, was a Naval aviator 
during the Korean War and has logged 
over 10,000 hours of flying time—more 
than any astronaut except Air Force Colo- 
nel Joe Engle. But as NASA spokesman 
John Lawrence acknowledged last week, 
“I think it’s pretty obvious that his selec- 
tion was based on what he does as a Sena- 
tor and not on his experience as a pilot.” 
(NASA will send aloft an ordinary citizen— 
a schoolteacher—probably in 1986.) 

NASA Officials have some difficulty ex- 
plaining just why the space station is nec- 
essary. “Its ultimate use will evolve,” says 
Griffen. “That I’m sure of. 
Like the shuttle, we didn’t 
have some of these uses in 
mind when we designed it.” 
NASA Administrator James 
Beggs told TIME, “It’s hard 
to say where we are going, 
but it is important that in 
ten years we make sure that 
we open all the options, so 
that when a lunar site deci- 
sion is made, we will have 
built the space station.” 
Beggs’ answer begs the 
question. He seems to be 
saying that the U.S. needs a 
space station because it is 
going to have a moon base, 
but he does not answer: 
Why does the U.S. need a 
moon base? 

Manned spaceflight for 
its own sake is typical of 
NASA's thinking, argue crit- 
ics of the agency. The func- 
tion of the space program, 
says Astronomer Sagan, is 
“to put people up in tin cans 
in earth orbit and then 
bring them down again. 
People are going up in order 
| to... goup. It is a capabili- 

ty without a mission.”’ Con- 
cludes Sagan: “We do not 
have a space program, if 
one assumes that a program 

| has goals and purposes.” 
Unmanned space ex- 
ploration is not as sexy to 
the public; it has no life- 
and-death drama, no der- 
ring-do, no right stuff. Yet many experts 
believe it is more valuable to scientific dis- 
covery, and ata fraction of the cost. While 
the space program seemed to most of the 
public to be languishing in the late 1970s, 
with no astronauts being sent aloft, NASA 
| was thrilling scientists and astronomers 

with its unmanned space expeditions. 
The Voyager probes to Saturn and be- 
yond were “as exciting as the discoveries 
made in the age of Columbus,” declares 
| Sagan. The observation of huge dust 
clouds on Mars set scientists to wondering 
what would happen to the earth’s atmo- 
sphere if the sky filled with smoke and 
ashes from cities burning during a nuclear 














a “nuclear winter” that would blot out the 
sun and end life on earth. Unmanned sat- 
ellites help verify arms-control treaties, 
map ocean currents and weather patterns, 
even locate mineral deposits 

Scientists complain that as the Ad- 
ministration proposes to pour money into 
Star Wars and the space station, it is cut- 
ting back on unmanned missions. For in- 
stance, NASA passed up an opportunity to 
sail through the tail of Halley’s Comet in 
1986 (the Soviets and Europeans have 
scheduled Halley rendezvous). Laments 
Sagan: “Those space vehicles were very 
cheap. For just 1% of the cost of Star 


Lift off: Discovery departs from the Cape 





Wars, you could have a set of spectacular 
missions from now to the beginning 
of the next century. The answer to the 
origins of the universe might be within 
our grasp. It would be a shame to let it 
slip away.” 

NASA's next great goal is a familiar 
one: to put men on the moon. Only this 
time, NASA wants to keep them there to 
inhabit a lunar colony. Former NASA Ad- 
ministrator Thomas Paine predicts that 
by the year 2025, the first humans will be 
calling themselves “natives of the moon.” 

The price tag could also be out of this 
world: an estimated $84 billion. NASA pro- 
tests that the expense is not much greater 


war. The answer was the chilling vision of | than the cost of the original Apollo pro- 
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gram in today’s dollars, a mere $73 billion. 

A prime motivation, once again, is the 
fear that if the U.S. does not shoot for the 
moon, the Soviets will get there first. Sovi- 
et space capabilities may “explode on the 
front pages any day now,” predicts Paul 
Lowman, a geologist at NASA’s Goddard 
Space Center. Warns former Senator and 
Astronaut Harrison Schmitt: “The civili- 
zation that the Soviets represent may be- 
come the dominant force in space.” 

A manned mission could win the sup- 
port of even skeptics like Sagan if it was 
aimed not at trumping the Soviets but at 
working with them. A joint US.-U.S.S.R. 
mission to the moon or Mars 
would engage the world’s 
imagination and do more for 
peace than even the old 
Apollo-Soyuz linkup that 
helped cement détente in 
1975. The Administration 
has taken a positive step in 
this direction by proposing to 
the Soviets a demonstration 
space rescue, According to 
NASA, Moscow has shown in- 
terest. The two nations would 
maneuver spacecraft close 
together and trade astro- 
nauts to show that one nation 
could rescue the marooned 
spacemen of another. 

Space exploration has 
many benefits beyond the 
purely commercial, scien- 
tific or military. Man can 
learn about himself by liv- 
ing in near weightlessness 
in close quarters for days; 
he can gain a healthy sense 
of perspective on spaceship 
earth, floating amidst the 
planets and stars. President 
Reagan, like his predeces- 
sors in the White House, 
has used the space program 
to stir national pride. But 
such pride can quickly be- 
come chauvinistic or even 
reckless. Noting that the 
US. is spending $1.6 billion 
on Star Wars this year, but 
only $150 million on a 
space station, Bruce Mur- 
ray, co-founder of the Plan- 
etary Society in Pasadena, observes, “We 
have to ask ourselves if we want to go be- 
yond this. Is this the kind of space pro- 
gram that reflects the American people 
and how that people sees itself?” 

Man has always yearned to explore, to 
enter the unknown. George Leigh Mallo- 
ry’s reason for setting out to climb Mount 
Everest—" Because it is there”—is answer 
enough for one man. But it will not suffice 
for a nation. The U.S. needs to search for 
new worlds, but it also needs a coherent 
space policy that will serve the world it 
already knows. —By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Jerry Hannifin/Kennedy Space 
Center, Peter Stoler/New York and Bruce van 
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Space 


Rounding Up the Runaways 


For the first time ever, astronauts snare two errant satellites in space 


* EJ For a few hours against 
Z the crisp backdrop of 
Sat TS space, the rompin’, stomp- 
- ” in’ show was something 
ham like Sir Lancelot Goes to 
io the Rodeo, Bracing his 
te stinger” spear against his 
stomach and gently using the thrusters on 
his $15 million jet-powered backpack like 
spurs on a well-trained cow pony, Astro- 
naut Joe Allen rode easily into position be- 
side the silvery dragon, or maybe it was a 
bull: Palapa-B2, the 9-ft.-high communi- 
cations satellite with a mast and dish an- 
tenna atop. He crept up on the rotating 
cylinder and then pierced its engine nozzle 
with his stinger. Reported Allen: “O.K 
I'm penetrating.” Linked to the satellite, 
he began spinning along with it after he 
locked his spear in place. “Dock, dock,’ 
he muttered. He fired his thrusters and at 
last brought the ornery satellite to a halt 
“Stop the clock!” he exulted. “I’ve got 
it tied!” 

Allen was off on the most spectacular, 
most difficult and most wildly successful 
operation ever attempted in the increas- 
ingly workaday world of space. From 
launch to touchdown, last week’s salvage 
mission was meticulously planned and sci- 
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entifically ornate, incorporating the ef- 
forts of NASA’s technical staff, together 
with several dozen outside engineers 

Yet for all the preparations, blueprints 
and complex hardware, it was finally the 
human in the loop that made the differ- 
ence, the man in the bulky space suit who 
improvised when perfect schemes fell 
through; without the astronauts, the twin 
satellites might still be drifting in dark- 
ness, orphans of the cosmos. Said one as- 
tronaut watching from earth: “As usual, it 
was good old Yankee ingenuity.” Indeed, 
what with all that ingenuity, plus flawless 
deployments of two new communications 


instruments and a remarkable lack of 


space sickness among the crew of four 
men and one woman, the 14th shuttle mis- 
sion can be considered the best yet 

That triumph, however, had its begin- 
nings in a flub. Last February the Indone- 
sian government's Palapa-B2 and West- 
ern Union’s Westar-6 satellites, each 
worth about $35 million, were launched 
from the shuttle Challenger. Almost at 
once something went wrong with the 
PAMs (payload assist modules), the rockets 
designed to boost the satellites to a geosyn- 
chronous orbit 22,300 miles above earth 
The aluminum drums were stranded in a 


useless elliptical path that ranged from 
195 to 828 miles up. The incident badly 
dented the space agency's pride and repu- 
tation. Almost immediately after the sat- 
ellites were lost, NASA vowed to rescue 
them 

The deadline for completing the proj- 
ect was tight. From the moment the green 
light was given, engineers and others 
on the project began to put in 90-hour 
work weeks—figuring, designing, double- 
checking and, as it turned out, sometimes 
starting over. At the same time, NASA was 
preparing for another rescue, the repair in 
space of the Solar Maximum Mission sci- 
entific satellite damaged in 1980. The 
space agency set out to fix the sophisticat- 
ed $75 million instrument on thé eleventh 
shuttle flight last April. But Astronaut 
George Nelson was unable to grasp the 
Solar Max with a device mounted on the 
arms of his backpack. An alternate tech- 
nique worked, but the failed grappler plan 
had to be abandoned. In June, Astronaut 
Dale Gardner, who would be part of last 
week’s mission, sketched out an alterna- 
tive idea on the back of an envelope. The 
now famous stinger was born 

Solar Max had been built with retriev- 
al in mind; it had a grappling pin in 
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the middle of its belly. Palapa-B2 and 
Westar-6 are of the old-fashioned ex- 
pendable variety, with smooth sides and 
no handles. The stinger, measuring 64 in 
and consisting of a pole mounted on a 
round base, solved the problem neatly. It 
would inject an expanding prong into the 
satellite’s rear motor, locking on to it 
and providing a grip for the wrangler- 
astronauts. As Allen explained, “It’s 
like opening an umbrella inside a chim- 
ney.” In practice sessions Allen could 
not reach the handle to “open” the um- 
brella. Another redesign was needed. It 
was now August 
A relatively experienced crew had 
been chosen for the critical mission. Com- 
mander Frederick Hauck, 43, had been 
the pilot of the seventh shuttle flight. Al- 
len flew on the fifth voyage, when he had 
been unable to take a scheduled space 
stroll. Gardner, 36, who had been on the 
eighth mission, would accompany Allen 
on the rescue space walk. Only Pilot Da- 
vid Walker, 40, and Anna Fisher, 35, 
were rookies. In a program that trumpets 
its firsts, Fisher was proudly presented as 
the first mother in space; married to an- 
other astronaut, William Fisher, she gave 
birth to Daughter Kristin in July 1983 
The crew’s involvement in mission 
planning was not limited to the stinger 
Hauck suggested that the shuttle close to 
within 35 ft. of the satellites, instead of the 
200-ft. distance maintained with Solar 
Max. The reason: to save the backpack’s 
propulsion fuel. Meanwhile, ground con- 
trollers made plans to slow the satellites’ 
| spin from 22 to two rotations a minute 
They prepared to send signals, putting the 


two satellites in the same orbital plane, 
690 miles apart 

As the launch date approached, the 
sense of exhilaration quickened. “It was 
put together in a hell of a hurry,” said Pi- 
lot Walker with apparent delight. On the 


| appointed day, turbulent winds of up to 80 


m.p.h. at high altitude postponed the lift- 
off from Cape Canaveral. But nearly ev- 
erything that NASA could control, it 
did. When the weather calmed down the 
next morning, the black-and-white bird 
threaded skyward only 70 milliseconds 
late. The one-day delay meant that the 
launch came on Gardner's birthday, and 
he promised “not to blow out the candle 
until 8% minutes into the flight,” when 
the main engines shut down 


ithout the gremlins that often oc- 
WW: hours after lift-off, the astro- 
nauts had a fairly lax schedule 
the first three days. They easily dis- 
patched two satellites, one for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, one for Canada, and ini- 
tiated a crystal-growing experiment for 
the 3M Co. In the virtual weightlessness 
of space, crystals can be created that are 
many times purer than those grown on 
earth; such delicate molecules might be 
useful for electronics, imaging and health- 
care technology 
Mostly, however, the crew prepared 
for the satellite roundup. With the confi- 
dence of a man who has logged 4,000 fly- 
ing hours, Mission Commander Hauck 
stalked the first canister, pursuing a path 
that gradually spiraled upward. By 8:30 
a.m. Houston time on Monday, on their 
66th circuit of the world, the astronauts 
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spied Palapa shimmering in the eerie 
morning light of space. “Houston, Discov- 
ery,” crowed Pilot Walker. “The sun is up, 
and we're ready to go.” Swathed in their 
space suits, Gardner and Allen glided out 
to meet the satellite. Timing was critical 
the men had only seven hours before 


| their oxygen and power supplies would 


expire, forcing them back inside the 
shuttle. Gardner swiftly hooked himself 
into a pair of footholds on the shuttle 
hull, while Allen jetted off. Free of the 
mother ship, he became a one-man sat- 
ellite, a white speck whirling about the 
blue earth at a speed relative to the 
ground of 17,500 m.p.h 

Allen’s pas de deux with the satellite 
was a slow, surreal dance of weightless- 
ness. He easily inserted his stinger into 
the nozzle and, when attached, he fired 
his jets to stop the satellite’s rotation. He 
then had to turn the satellite around so 
that Fisher, at the controls of the remote 
arm, could grab the end of the stinger 
Said she: “Give me a little more right 
yaw.” Allen moved the satellite to the 
right. “Come on in, Anna,” he said, as 
though assisting her on a tight parallel 
park. “You've got plenty of room.” 

After a slow but deliberate approach, 
the giant claw at last clasped its target 
“Way to go,” cheered Allen. Fisher repaid 
the compliment by giving him a ride ona 
cosmic Ferris wheel, as she flipped the 
satellite over with Allen still attached 
Employing a pair of ordinary garden 
shears, Gardner snipped off the protrud- 
ing part of antenna at the top so that the 
satellite would fit completely into the car- 
go bay. Beamed a pleased NASA spokes- 
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IMPROVISING IN SPACE 


Two methods used 
to secure faulty satellites 


1 in both cases 
astronaut spears 
canister with 
“stinger” apparatus 
and stabilizes 
satellite 


arm. hold 
A\ Westar, wit! 
if . at rocKet en 
Fisher guides remote- 
control arm from cabin 
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man, Steve Nesbitt: “Everything went by 
the books.” 

That is, until the pages started falling 
out. Gardner’s next step was to attach a 
specially built metal frame to the end of 

Palapa where the antenna had been 
trimmed. The frame was to serve as a 
grapple for the arm once the stinger 
was detached. The arm was then sup- 
posed to lower the canister into the car- 
go bay, where the men would secure it to 
its berth with trunnions. But a single met- 
al panel on the antenna end of the satellite 
bulged out an eighth ofan inch more than 


| expected. Gardner could no more attach 
the custom frame than he could screw on 


a Mason jar lid that is half a size too small 
for its jar. So as not to waste moments, 
Walker suggested that they switch to Plan 
B: manual berthing. Gardner and Allen 
had repeatedly practiced the alternate 
maneuver underwater. As Allen once ex- 


| plained about the trickiness of handling 


aloft a canister 9 ft. long by 7 ft. wide, “It’s 
not heavy, it’s massive.” 


load. Stowing his jet backpack, Al- 

len, who at 5 ft. 6 in. and 125 Ibs. is 
the smallest male astronaut in the corps, 
slipped into footholds and prepared to 
take the satellite from the arm. Allen was 
to hoist the unwieldy satellite, while 
Gardner removed the stinger for docking. 
Gardner detached the lance from the can- 
ister quickly enough, but had some trou- 
ble putting the stinger away. As expected, 
bits of carbon floated down from the en- 
gine of the satellite, and Gardner had to 
spend a few moments attaching a special 
“shower cap.” Finally, he needed to put 


B: he was prepared to shoulder the 


| on an adapter ring that would help clamp 


the satellite to a pallet for the ride home. 

For an entire 90 minutes, Allen did not 
budge. Though keeping his arms above his 
head in a weightless environment was not 
difficult, he confessed when asked if he 
were comfortable, “Not very.” His ail- 
ment: muscle cramps. The law of inertia 
repeatedly threatened to take over. A tiny 
twitch could set the satellite in motion, and 
once moving, it is hard to stop. Gardner at 
one point had to jump in swiftly to keep 
Palapa from banging against the shuttle’s 
side. When the docking adapter was final- 
ly in place, the duo gingerly pushed the sat- 
ellite into the cargo bay. Exulted Allen as 
they locked the three trunnions down: “All 


| right, together!” The entire space walk 


lasted six hours 

The following day, the two space cow- 

boys rested as Hauck chased after | 
_/ Westar-6. Down below, Hughes engi- 

neers pored over blueprints of the sec- 
ond satellite to see if it might have the 
same protruding panel. There was no in- 
dication that it did, yet officials suggested 
that the astronauts abandon the idea of 
using the frame. 

After discussion, crew and ground 
control agreed to improvise once again 
and use a human to help, literally, to hold 
the operation together. Instead of a me- 
chanical claw, Astronaut Allen would be 
perched on the end of the robot arm, once 
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again drawing the duty of hefting the sat- 
ellite. Using “Mighty Joe Allen,” as one 
reporter called him, instead of the hook 
was to prove exceptionally efficient. By 
Wednesday morning the other rogue can- 
ister was in view; an awestruck Gardner 
exclaimed, “Look at that satellite!” This 
time it was his turn to sail forth in the 
Buck Rogers backpack, his body silhou- 
etted against the Gulf of Mexico. And 
when he, too, easily pierced Westar with 
his stinger, he radioed over to his partner, 
“Joe, it’s just like you said.” 

Gardner then slowed the rotation and, 
much as in the first retrieval, maneuvered 
the stray toward the arm. There, in a foot 
restraint, Allen waited to grab the antenna 
on Westar with his right hand, while his 
left gripped the antenna support. Gardner 
cut loose, thrust over to the bay, stored his 
pack and tethered himself to the cargo bay. 
Meantime, Fisher gingerly began to reel in 
| Allen and the satellite until Gardner could 
reach up to remove the stinger. He could 
then proceed directly to the remaining 
berthing steps. The only newly tricky part 
was in keeping the second satellite from 
banging into the first. “Stop it now, but stop 
it gently,” Gardner cautioned. Answered 
Allen: “Believe me, brother, there’s no oth- 
er way to stop it.” 


nauts at one point were | hr. 20 min. 
ahead of schedule. It all went so well 
that toward the end they slowed down 
to relax and drink in the views. They 
completed the rescue in less than six 
hours. Said a cheery Commander Hauck: 
“Houston, we've got two satellites locked 
in the bay.” 
| The biggest financial winners in the 
successful rescue are the insurers of the sat- 
ellites. Backers, among them a major un- 
derwriter with Lloyd’s of London, had 
paid the bulk of the $180 million claims to 
Indonesia and Western Union after the 
satellites had been lost; in addition, they 


Ee with their caution, the astro- 





lings belong to the insurers, who will refur- 
bish them and sell them to any interested 
bidder. Said Lloyd’s Spokesman David 
| Larner ofthe mood at the insurance associ- 
ation: “Jubilant would not be an exaggera- 
tion.” Indeed, on confirming the second 
rescue, Lloyd’s management ordered the 
famed “Lutine” bell rung twice, the insur- 
ers’ traditional signal of a successful sal- 
vage, though normally of a more earthly 
vessel. The underwriters also awarded Al- 
len and Gardner its silver medal of merit 
for services performed; only three others 
have been awarded since World War II. 

The jubilation was understandable. 
The completed mission was an antidote to 





has been paid out in 1984 for satellite 
losses. Most insurance executives, howev- 
er, believe that the rescue effort was likely 
to be a one-shot bargain, an arrangement 
that temporarily suited NASA, Hughes and 





the generally gloomy picture in the space | 
insurance business: almost $300 million 











Posing aloft: Fisher and Allen, front row; Gardner, Hauck, Walker 


the insurers, but one too expensive to be 
repeated under normal circumstances. 
Stephen Merrett, chairman of Merrett 


| Syndicates and a member of Lloyd’s, 


had spent $5.5 million to help pay for the | 
retrieval operation. Now the two found- | 





could not see “very much hard-nosed val- 
ue for us.” And insurers, who have been 
boosting space rates dramatically, are get- 
ting very hard-nosed. In the future, 
predicts James Barrett, president of Inter- 
national Technology Inc., insurers will 
huddle with engineers and NASA officials 
whenever an important decision about a 
satellite launch is made. 

Whether last week’s recovery extrav- 
aganza proves to be a forerunner of other 
rescue, repair or maintenance missions 
was less important for the moment than 
the elation of the accomplishment. For 
now, at least, NASA is afloat in glory. On 
Friday morning cloudy skies obligingly 
cleared, enabling Discovery to touch down 


in Florida. It was only the third time that 
the shuttle had come home amid the lush 
swamps of Kennedy Space Center. “A 
spectacular mission,” said Hauck after 
landing. Before the launch, he had sought 
to get some perspective on the upcoming 
task. “It strikes me as a little peculiar 
that each mission as we fly it seems to 











be the most difficult, apparently the | 


most difficult. And yet a few months af- 
ter it’s over, in hindsight, it looks so 
easy as not to be newsworthy any 
more.” Perhaps that is the point, to make 
more and more in space look easy, com- 
monplace, matter of fact. Discovery and 
crew were turning the unprecedented into 
a job that was all in eight days’ work. Not 
only does the space truck deliver, it picks 
up loo. —By Natalie Angier. Reported by Jerry 
Hannifin/Kennedy Space Center and David S. 
Jackson/Johnson Space Center 
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Knocking 
OnHeaven’s 
Gate 


An astronaut describes 
| life in space 


| Physicist Joseph P. Allen, 
one of five crew members 
aboard the space shuttle 
Discovery, made his maid- 
en voyage into space two 
years ago. An astronaut 
a, since 1967, he took the 
fifth flight of the shuttle Columbia. Back 
on terra firma, Allen collaborated with 
Writer Russell Martin on a book, Enter- 
ing Space, published this month (Stewart, 
Tabori & Chang; $24.95). Illustrated with 
scores of photographs, a few of which ap- 
pear here, Entering Space is a knowing 
and scrupulously detailed account of the 
most ambitious American adventures 





tiae and the dumb-struck wonder of trav- 
eling through space. Some excerpts: 
> “The veteran of zero gravity moves ef- 
fortlessly and with total control In con- 
trast, the rookies sail across the same path, 
usually too fast, trying to suppress the in- 
stinct to glide headfirst and with vague 
swimming motions. They stop by bumping 
the far wall in precisely the wrong position 
they twist around too rapidly, knock- 
ing loose cameras, film magazines, food 
packages and checklists.” 
> “Even though still attached by the thin 
tether, the astronauts can release their 
handholds and drift free, out of reach of 
the orbiter’s gunwales. They can literally 
become human satellites, a thought that is 
both thrilling and somewhat sobering.” 
> “The easiest way for an astronaut to 
find the earth in the darkness is to search 
for a disappearance of stars, to look for 
the curve of blackness seemingly cut out 
of the heavens. That blackness, that 
absence even of starlight, is the round 
and solid earth looming only 200 miles 
away.” 
> “For the three crew members seated on 
the flight deck the first real indicator 
of the orbiter’s re-entrance into the atmo- 
sphere is the quivering needle of the G- 
meter. For days, the needle has been fixed 
at zero, as if it were painted on the dial 
Now it shudders to life and slowly begins 
to rise. Then there is an unmistakable 
whisper of rushing air, at first almost too 
faint to hear, then louder and louder still 
A faint red glow appears at the edges of 
the cockpit windows, then spreads across 
them and seems to curl up over the fuse- 
lage As it slows and the air no longer 
supports its raised nose, the forward land- 
ing gear falls with a jarring whump...A 
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aloft. It gives a sense of the prosaic minu- | 


spaceship has landed on earth.” sl 
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Wearing spacepack, Astronaut Bruce McCandless maneuvers above Columbia's cargo bay 


Held in place by a foot restraint, McCandless practices in-flight satellite repair 
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Story Musgrave and Don Peterson spacewalking outside the shuttle Challenger: “They can literally become human satellites” 
McCandless rides a hoisting arm to work area inside bay 
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Veteran of zero gravity: Bob Stewart in space regalia 
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Business Heads for Zero Gravity 





Stowed away unobtrusive- 
ly aboard the Discovery 
shuttle last week were six 
stainless-steel chemical re- 
actors, each about the size 
of a football. In them, Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing was conducting an experiment that 
was not as spectacular as the main mission 
of retrieving crippled satellites, but poten- 
tially no less important. The company was 
studying how organic crystals grow in or- 
bit. By combining chemicals in containers 
in the weightlessness of space, 3M’s scien- 
tists were hoping to make crystals purer 
than any on earth. 











Before long, new plants may be built in the wild blue yonder 


$11.5 billion worth of incredibly pure 
glass for optical purposes. 

Such products are made possible by 
space’s environment of near total vacuum 
and near zero gravity. Those conditions 
cannot be easily duplicated on earth, and 
they permit heretofore impossible experi- 
ments and manufacturing processes. In 
space, an oil-and-vinegar salad dressing 
stays perfectly mixed because there is no 
gravity to pull the ingredients apart. 
Mixed the same way, superstrong metal 


| alloys could be made in the absence of 


gravity’s pull. Unlike oil and vinegar, the 
new alloys would then stay together after 
their return to earth. Deere & Co., the Illi- 
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Scientists from 3M load six chemical reactors into a container for last week's Discovery flight 








Would 3M’s experiments help im- 
prove some of its products? Could future 
space research yield a thinner, tougher 
Scotch tape? Perhaps. The only thing 
that 3M knows for certain is that the 
promise of manufacturing in space is 
enormous. So great is it, says Christo- 
pher Podsiadly, director of 3M’s science 
research lab, that “we have to keep 
changing our expectations.” 

With NASA’s encouragement, 3M is 
one of several companies looking to orbit- 
al factories as a place to conduct experi- 
ments. This high frontier, as some vision- 
aries call it, could be the arena of the next 
industrial revolution. The Center for 
Space Policy in Cambridge, Mass., pre- 
dicts that by the year 2000 space indus- 
tries could annually produce $27 billion in 
pharmaceuticals to combat cancer and 
emphysema, $3.1 billion in gallium arse- 
nide semiconductors for electronics, and 








Strong metal alloys and superfast microchips may be born in the weightlessness Of space. 


nois tractor maker, is investigating the 
impact of zero gravity on the molecular 
structure of iron. That could provide clues 
to making it stronger on earth. The next 
generation of supercomputers that make 
billions of calculations per second may 
use chips that will be born in orbit. Rea- 
son: space appears to be the place to pro- 
duce ultra-pure crystals, free of defects 
caused by gravity, that can replace con- 
ventional silicon chips. 

The 3M company is looking to space 
as a sort of annex to plants it already has 
in the US. In October 3M announced an 
ambitious ten-year plan to conduct ex- 
periments on 72 shuttle flights through 
the mid-1990s, right on up to NASA’s pro- 
posed $8 billion space station. On the 
ground at its campus-like headquarters in 


| St. Paul, 3M has set up a space research 


and applications laboratory staffed with 
15 chemists, physicists and engineers. The 
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firm will probably spend about $8 million 
on the project next year, although the op- 
eration is so new that the company has 
not yet drawn up a formal budget. In its 
deal with NASA, 3M would get a free ride 
into space for its future shuttle experi- 
ments, as long as it agrees to make its 
findings public, It will begin paying NASA 
after products emerge. 

Alongside 3M in business ventures in 
orbit is McDonnell Douglas, the St. Louis 
aerospace company. The firm has long 
made propulsion systems and other hard- | 
ware for the U.S. space program and the 
shuttle. On five flights earlier this year, 
McDonnell Douglas and Johnson & John- 
son, the New Jersey medical-supply com- 
pany, ran electrophoresis experiments, 
which allowed precise separation under 
weightless conditions of biological materi- | 
als. Although one batch was contaminat- 
ed, the others permitted the removal ofim- | 
purities too small to be extracted on earth. 
One possible outgrowth: production of in- 
sulin-producing cells to control diabetes. 
Says Isaac Gillam, the NASA official in 
charge of commercial programs; “We will 
see products manufactured in space from 
the McDonnell Douglas and Johnson & 
Johnson effort as soon as early 1986.” 

One made-in-space product, tiny la- 
tex balls only a bit larger than a red blood 
cell, will soon go on sale. Formed in the 
near weightlessness of orbit in April 1983 
on the Challenger shuttle flight, each of 
the 1,000 or so samples is exactly ten mi- 
crons in diameter. Their precise uniformi- 
ty makes them suitable for calibrating 
medical and scientific equipment or possi- 
bly destroying cancer cells. Price of the 
microscopic spheres: $350 to $400 each. 





ome experts are skeptical as to just 

how much corporations can get out of 
space. Costs are literally astronomical. 
Rental of work space on a space platform 
in the next decade could run to $50 mil- 
lion a year. NASA’s own proposed pricing 
schedule, which has not yet been ap- 
proved by the Government, calls for a fee 
of $71 million for renting the shuttle’s full 
payload for each flight up to 1988, and | 
perhaps $100 million after that. NASA is 
mindful of competition from launch vehi- 
cles like the European Space Agency's 
Ariane series (see following story), which 
charges $25 million to $30 million to put 
satellites in orbit. 

No extensive space manufacturing is 
likely to occur until the 1990s, says John | 
E. Naugle, a Fairchild official. For now, 


| research will prevail. Still, the advocates 


of business in space believe that doubts 
should temper but not rule. Says 3M’s 
Podsiadly: “The only thing more risky 
than participating is not participating.” 
Says Hubert Davis, president of Houston's 
Eagle Engineering, a space think tank: “I 
believe people often overestimate what 
can be done in the short term, and under- 
estimate what can be done in the long 
term.” —ByJohn S. DeMott. ReportedbyLee 
Griggs/Chicago and David S. Jackson/Houston 
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The new Express Mail Corporate Account: 
If you ship a lot, it can help a lot. 


Now the service that delivers 
excellence overnight, also delivers the 
convenience of mailing without cash, 
stamps or postage meters. 

If your company ships an average 
of five Express Mail® packages a week, 
you're eligible to open an Express Mail 
Corporate Account. With this account, 
you simply indicate your account num- 
ber on the Express Mail mailing label 
and drop your package off at the near- 
est collection box. We'll deduct the 
postage from your account balance 
automatically. And send you a monthly 
statement itemizing payments for every 
domestic and international shipment. 

What's more, if your company has 


branch offices or sales representatives 
in the field, you can all use the same 
account number. One corporate 
account. One all-inclusive shipping 





We deliver excellence...for less. 


statement every month. 

Of course, Express Mail service also 
means speed, reliability and economy. 
Our 2-Pound Pak, for example, is just 
$9.35 overnight. About half what most 
others charge. And for heavier items, 
you can get one of our new Overnighter™ 
boxes. At no additional charge. 

So next time, use the service that 
delivers over 100,000 packages on 
time, every day. Express Mail Next Day 
Service® from the post office. We deliver 
excellence for less. 


EXPRESS MAIL &3 
NEXT DAY SERVICE. =. 
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Competitor in the Cosmos 





Two days after Discovery's 
lift-off from Cape Canav- 
eral, a rival space vehicle 
blasted into the heavens 
on a mission that was con- 
siderably less acclaimed 
but, for the commercial fu- 
ture of the U.S. space program, ominously 
successful. Ariane V 11, the latest effort of 
the eleven-nation European Space Agen- 
cy, rose from the space center at Kourou 
in the equatorial jungles of French 
Guiana to an orbit of 22,300 miles 
above the equator. There the rocket 
deposited two communications sat- 
ellites. One of them, like many of 
Ariane’s payloads, was sponsored 
by an international communica- 
tions agency. The other satellite, 
however, was Spacenet 2, the sec- 
ond device that Ariane has carried 
into orbit for a U.S. customer, in this 
case General Telephone and Elec- 
tronics Corp. With a combination of 
technological prowess and shrewd 
marketing, Arianespace had won 
the Spacenet 2 contract away from 
NASA in the latest round of what 
promises to be a fierce competition 
for profits in the cosmos 

The voyage of Ariane V 11 was 
the third successful venture for 
Arianespace, the mainly French- 
based company that manages com- 
mercial operations for the ESA. 
The company’s first moneymaking 
launch came in May, almost 24% 
years after the ESA began with a se- 
ries of noncommercial flights. Most 
of Arianespace’s customers are 
firms and government agencies 
from within the European Commu- 
nity. Nonetheless, both Ariane- 
space and NASA are competing for 
the proliferating satellite market 











Europe's Arianespace is giving NASA a run for the money 


tion: it has caused insurance companies 
to lower their rates for Ariane flights 
and raise them for space-shuttle mis- 
sions. Insurers have good reason for 


valuing reliability. The industry paid In- 
donesia and the Western Union Co., 
original owners of the two errant satel- 
lites recovered last week by Discovery, a 
total of $180 million in claims after the 
devices were placed in orbit incorrectly 
on an earlier space-shuttle flight. 





six American, two Brazilian, one 
Arab, one Australian and several other in- 
ternational payloads, Altogether, the Eu- 
ropean company has about $750 million 
worth of contracts for launching 30 satel- 
lites. By comparison, NASA has booked 
76 commercial contracts worth $1.9 bil- 
lion over the next four years. Says Jerry 
Fitts, deputy director of customer services 
for NASA: “In a very friendly way, we are 
competing very seriously against each 
other.” 

One selling point for Ariane is its re- 
liability. The Europeans have a string of 
six successful launches since June 1983. 
NASA, by contrast, has had some prob- 
lems on all of its 14 space-shuttle mis- 
sions. That discrepancy, say Ariane- 
space executives, has done more than 
enhance the European rocket’s reputa- 














Price is another category in which the 
Europeans are closing in on NASA. Ariane- 
space’s total fee for a shared launch, in 
which two satellites can be carried for 
clients who split the cost, runs between 
$25 million and $30 million. NASA, which 
does not allow sharing, charges each cus- 
tomer a flat fee of about $10 million, 
though prices are scheduled to rise by 
80% next October. Arianespace’s fees are 
not expected to change until 1989. In ad- 
dition, Arianespace has found ways to 
ease the burden of flying European. 
Among the firm’s 51 shareholders are 13 
European banks, which offer favorable fi- 
nancing arrangements for Arianespace 
customers, an important consideration 
for a client facing a multimillion-dollar 
expenditure. Arianespace executives con- 
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outside Western Europe. So far, Ariane V11blasts off Nov. 10 from the Guiana Space Center i 
Arianespace has won contracts for Technological prowess combined with shrewd marketing. 





sider such enticements necessary to 
counter what they claim are “enormous 
government subsidies” enjoyed by the 
space shuttle, an advantage that NASA 
officials deny. 

Prices aside, Ariane has an edge over 
the space shuttle in doing certain kinds of 
work. A conventional three-stage rocket, 
Arianecan put its satellites into what scien- 
tists call geosynchronous orbit, 22,300 
miles above the earth. The shuttle, by con- 
trast, is designed to take payloads to near 
earth orbit, between 150 and 700 miles. 
Ariane’s launch site on the equator means 
that a gentler trajectory, and consequently 
less fuel, is required to boost a payload into 
stationary orbit. In addition, satellites posi- 
, tioned farther from earth, where 
*there are fewer molecules to cause 

friction, tend to last longer than 
those that orbit closer. Ariane 'ssatel- 
lites have had an average working 
life of nine years, vs. seven for those 
hauled by the shuttle. 

For Ariane, simplicity is an im- | 
portant virtue. The European rock- 
et releases a satellite directly into 
orbit, dumping the payload at the 
correct height. The shuttle is 
launched by conventional rocket 
and then depends on rocket boost- 
ers to maneuver the satellite to its 
destination. That two-step process, 
critics say, is so complicated that 
the possibility of mishap is in- 
creased. Shuttle loyalists, however, | 
insist that Ariane lacks the fiexibili- 
ty of the US. craft, and they point 
to last week’s retrieval as an exam- 
ple of its wide range of capabilities. 
“That’s the kind of thing you can’t 
do with an expendable system like 
Ariane,” says Miles Waggoner, NA- 
SA’s spokesman for international 
affairs. Beyond all that, the shuttle 
is reusable, a feature that should 
help NASA hold down its costs as the 
program continues. 











Prcrers the next avenue of com- 
petition between Ariane and 
the space shuttle will be weight. 
Ariane V 11 carried a payload of 2.5 
tons last week, while Discovery car- 
ried only 1.4 tons. The Europeans are 
planning to put more powerful rocket en- 
gines on the next Ariane, scheduled for 
1986, allowing it to handle a payload of 
4.2 tons. NASA’s plans call for a more mod- 
est increase in capacity, to between 1.75 
and 2 tons by 1986. In addition, Ariane- 
space officials expect that by the mid- 
1990s they will be able to place heavy 
loads with great precision into low orbit, 
which would be a direct challenge to one 
of the space shuttle’s strengths. Says Rog- 
er Vignelles, launch director for the 
French National Space Agency, a part 
owner of Arianespace: “I think that we 
can give the Americans an interesting run 
for their money.” —By Louisa Wright. | 
Reported by Carolyn Lesh/Washington and | 
Tala Skari/Paris } 
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Writing the script for Act il: the President presides at the first meeting of his Cabinet since his historic victory 


Set for More of the Same | 


Reagan sees his 49-state electoral blitz as a mandate for continuity 


4é ou ain’t seen nothin’ yet,” 
he crowed at every cam- 
paign stop Ronald Rea- 


gan’s signature line implied 
that he had big plans for his second term 
But what were they? Not even his advisers 
seemed to know. They suggested that 
Reagan had not given any serious thought 
to the next four years, for fear of jinxing 
his re-election drive. Last week the Presi- 
dent and his aides set about the task of 
writing a script for the second act of the 
Reagan revolution. The dramatis perso- 
nae (George Shultz, Caspar Weinberger, 
Donald Regan, David Stockman), as well 
as the story line (Central America, arms 
control, deficits), had a familiar ring. 
Reagan convened two full sessions of 
his Cabinet and set forth the broad goals 
for his second term. Said he: “In the elec- 
tion the people said they want more of 
what we accomplished in the first term 
Our main purpose was to reduce the rate 
of increase in Government, and we're go- 
ing to keep on down that line.” The Cabi- 
net sessions were interspersed with a se- 
ries of intense budget meetings involving 
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Secretaries Regan of Treasury and Mal- 
colm Baldrige of Commerce, Budget Di- 
rector Stockman and the President's clos- 
est White House aides. Reagan held a 
closed-door, 80-minute session with his 
two top foreign policy advisers, Secretary 
of State Shultz and National Security Ad- 
viser Robert McFarlane, receiving from 
Shultza broad outline of proposals for U.S 
initiatives abroad. The President also for- 
mally asked Shultz and Defense Secretary 
Weinberger to remain at their posts; both 
accepted without hesitation 

Reagan and his advisers realize that 
the first half of 1985 will be their best op- 
portunity to win support for new legisla- 
tive programs. By the end of next year, 
they figure, many lawmakers will be less 
susceptible to White House pressures, 
since by then Reagan will be regarded by 
some as a lame duck. “There'll be no ex- 
tended honeymoon this time,” says David 
Gergen, former White House communi- 
cations director. “It’s essential that he 
reach out to the Democrats quickly.” 

One matter of immediate concern was 
an ominous decline in Washington's al- 


ready troubled relations with Nicaragua 
Though the Administration retreated 
from a leak made the previous week that a 
Soviet freighter was delivering MiG fight- 
er jets to the pro-Marxist Sandinista re- 
gime, it continued to decry, in unusually 
harsh terms, the “incessant” buildup of 
other arms supplies in Nicaragua. Wein- 
berger pointedly compared Moscow’s cur- 
rent stockpiling of the country to its step- 
by-step militarization of Cuba nearly 25 
years ago. The U.S. increased surveillance 
of the Soviet freighter Bakuriani, docked 
at the Nicaraguan port of Corinto, and of 
four other Warsaw Pact ships believed 
headed for Nicaraguan waters. The Ad- 
ministration repeated warnings that any 
attempt to introduce advanced fighter air- 
craft into the Nicaraguan arsenal would 
be “unacceptable” (see WORLD) 

Cabinet discussions on the budget 
took on some new urgency with Stock- 
man’s announcement that the deficit for 
fiscal 1985 is running even higher than the 
staggering rate he calculated in August 
more than $200 billion annually rather 
than $172 billion. The increase is due in 
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part to a slowdown in the economy that 
has slightly reduced federal revenues, and 
partly to what a senior White House aide 
called “a one-time hickey”: a change in 
the way the U.S. accounts for federal 
housing notes that will add $14 billion to 
the 1985 deficit. But there is nothing one- 
| time about the continued flow of red ink at 
current spending and revenue levels. Mar- 
tin Feldstein, former chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advis- 


annually by the end of Reagan’s second 
term if no remedial action is taken. That is 
$88 billion higher than the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s projection. 

By all accounts, Reagan remains con- 
vinced that a combination of spending 
cuts and economic growth leading to high- 
er Government revenues will provide the 





necessary correction. He prodded his | 


Cabinet secretaries to stem the growth in 
Government programs. “We came here to 
dam the river,” he said. “Let’s start throw- 
ing in the rocks.” 


At the same time, however, Reagan | 


has already declared major parts of the 
rock pile off limits to budget cutters. He 
will ask for a 14% increase in military 
spending in fiscal 1986, and he pledged 
during the campaign not to slice into the 
huge Social Security and Medicare pro- 
grams. The Democrats say the cuts that 
Reagan is willing to make cannot possibly 


close the budget gap. As for relying on 
economic growth to erase the deficit, 
many economists are doubtful. Feldstein, 
for example, forecasts $150 billion worth 
of red ink annually even if the G.N.P. in- 
creases by 5% a year for the rest of the de- 
cade—a rate of expansion not sustained 
for that long since World War II. 

Reagan remains adamantly opposed 
to a tax hike. But many economists and 
even some members of the Administra- 
tion think it is unrealistic to believe that 
deficits can be brought under control 
without one. Vermont's Republican Gov- 
ernor Richard Snelling, the head of a bi- 
partisan antideficit group called Proposi- 
| tion One, argues that every $2 in program 
cuts must be matched by $1 in new taxes 
for a budget-balancing plan to succeed. 
But Reagan did not even raise the possi- 
bility of a tax increase at last week’s Cabi- 








ers, estimates it will swell to $250 billion | 


yield savings of the magnitude needed to | 














| net sessions. “There are some in this Ad- 

| ministration who feel that we’ll ultimately 
be driven to one,” says a top White House 
aide, “but that’s not going to happen.” 


he roots of the Administration’s 
hang-tough approach on budget 
matters could be seen in the Cabi- 
net ruminations of Presidential 
Counsellor Edwin Meese. As the system 
works now, Meese complained, the size of 
the federal budget all too often dictates the 
content of the programs it funds. This Ad- 
ministration, he said, should reverse that 
process: decide first whether it likes a spe- 
cific program, irrespective of its support in 
Congress, and include it in the budget only 
if the answer is yes. In the sub-Cabinet 
budget meetings, there was also strong sen- 
timent to press for spending cuts even in 
the face of certain congressional opposi- 
tion. The mood within the Administration, 
said one ranking presidential aide, is for 
“an all-out assault on federal spending.” 
The same White House official con- 
ceded, however, that it would be pointless 
for the Administration to send a budget so 
stripped of popular spending programs 
| that it would be “dead on arrival” on Cap- 
itol Hill. He insisted that the final product 
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would be “credible.” The big questions 
were whether the credibility would ex- 
tend to cutting the defense budget and the 
big middle-class entitlement programs of 
Social Security and Medicare. 

Reagan’s meeting with Shultz and 
McFarlane was both a policy review and 
the opening gambit in a turf dispute that 
severely hobbled the Administration dur- 
ing his first term. Last summer Shultz qui- 
etly ordered aides to draft a summary of 
foreign policy options. He wanted not 
only to set priorities for a second term but 
also to establish himself as the man to car- 
ry them out. Above all, he hoped to force 
Reagan to decide which of two competing 
factions would have the upper hand in 
arms-control policy: Shultz’s State De- 
partment, which is anxious to explore 
new negotiating opportunities, or the ci- 
vilian leadership at Weinberger’s Penta- 
gon, which believes that almost any 
agreement with the Soviets would freeze 
the U.S. into a position of inferiority. By 
taking the initiative with Reagan, says a 
State Department official, Shultz fired “a 
shot across Weinberger’s bow. If he can 
get the guidelines fixed now, Weinberger 
won't be able to stymie him so much.” 

One idea for settling the dispute, ad- 





A turkey of a mandate: the President takes a faceful of feathers during the presentation of a Thanksgiving tom at the White House 
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vanced by McFarlane, was to turn arms- 
control negotiations over to a newly ap- 
pointed “czar” to coordinate policy. Not 
surprisingly, that notion, especially if the 
czar reported directly to the President, ap- 
pealed neither to Shultz nor to Weinber- 
ger. Their combined opposition has made 
the issue a sore point. 

Shultz argued that Reagan, if he is to 
make good his pledge to break the year- 
long impasse with the Soviets, must take 
personal charge of arms-control policy. 
That would be something of a departure 
for Reagan, who generally lets his staff 
reach a consensus before he acts. Shultz’s 
argument was sound but also self-serving, 
since Reagan’s commitment to easing the 
nuclear threat would automatically put 
him on the side of those in the State De- 
partment who advocate a flexible ap- 
proach. Says one senior State Department 
official: “If the President wants what he 
says he wants, those who 
oppose him have to be 
brought into line or shunted 
aside.” 

Any such harsh or pub- 
lic disciplining would be out 
of character for Reagan. 
But one way he could signal 
a fresh interest in arms- 
control negotiations would 
be to provide a full defini- 
tion of a seemingly new ap- 
proach he alluded to briefly 
| in his address to the United 
Nations General Assembly 
in September. The U.S. and 
the Soviet Union, he said 
then, should consider enter- 
ing into “umbrella” negoti- 
ations. Administration offi- 
cials later explained that 
these would involve lump- 





the US., will be listening intently. During 
a reception last week marking the US. 
publication of a book by Soviet President 
Konstantin Chernenko, Soviet-American 
Relations, the wily Dobrynin engaged 
US. reporters in some cheerful but news- 
worthy badinage. “You have introduced 
something new in the history of Soviet- 
American relations, the umbrella,” he 
said. “What is it?” Then, referring to the 
British term for raincoat, he joked, “A 
mackintosh we can understand, but this 
must be studied.” 

Chernenko sounded a conciliatory 
note from Moscow, calling for a return to 
the days of détente and speculating that 


| progress on arms control could lead to 


“broad possibilities for cooperation” in 
other fields. In a series of answers to writ- 
ten questions submitted by NBC News, the 
Kremlin leader conspicuously refrained 
from any criticism of the Reagan Admin- 


Baker and Meese: ahang-tough approach on budget matters, tempered by realism 






when Soviet Premier Nikolai Tikhonov 
expressed standard diplomatic hopes that 
he would one day see Shultz in the Soviet 
capital, the Secretary of State pointedly 
replied, “Is that an invitation?” Tikhonov 
was noncommittal, but Shultz still expects 
to make the trip. 

To the extent that any politician run- 
ning for a second term is judged by his 
record, Reagan’s appraisal of his mandate 
is probably right: voters seem to want 
more of the same. Yet voters failed to pro- 
vide him, as they had four years ago, with 
effective control of the House, though the 
Senate stayed in Republican hands. 

Some political observers professed to 
see little or no mandate for Reagan, de- 
spite the historic proportions of his vic- 
tory. In 1980, they point out, Reagan ran 
on a specific ideological platform that in- 
cluded tax cuts and defense buildups, and 
in victory he could credibly claim that the 
electorate wanted both. By 
contrast, they contend, his 
avoidance of specific issues 
this year has forced him to 
forfeit the claim to sweeping 
political authority, except 
possibly in the personality 
department. For some oth- 
ers, Mondale’s disastrous 
weakness as a television-era 
candidate skewed the vot- 
ing results. Joked Kansas 
Senator Robert Dole: “Rea- 
gan didn’t win a mandate, 
he won a Mondate.” 

Yet it is difficult not to 
read in the election results a 
sizable voter allegiance to 
Reagan and his brand of flex- 
ible conservatism. Though it 
did not perhaps bring about 
the party realignment the 








six areas of military negoti- 
ations, some old and some new, between 
the superpowers. They include interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles (the subject of the 
now suspended START negotiations), in- 
termediate-range nuclear weapons in Eu- 
rope (currently covered by the INF talks, 
also suspended), space weapons, chemical 
arms, conventional forces and so-called 
confidence-building measures, like the 
prenotification of large troop movements. 
That sort of comprehensive approach 
would let the Soviets return to the negoti- 
ating table with a minimum loss of face. 
They had boxed themselves in by making 
the removal of the U.S. Pershing II and 
cruise missiles that had just been installed 
in Western Europe a precondition of re- 
turning to the INF talks and an incentive 
for resuming START. Since the U.S. could 
never agree to such a demand, the two 
sets of negotiations seemed in danger of 
remaining in limbo. Other than noting 
the face-saving benefits of the umbrella 
format, the Administration has said little 
about how such wide-ranging talks would 
be organized and carried out. 

If Reagan decides to elaborate on the 
umbrella proposal, he can be certain that 
Anatoli Dobrynin, Soviet Ambassador to 
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istration, a staple of most of his previous 
East-West statements. Noting the milder 
tone of recent U.S. rhetoric, Chernenko 
declared, “If the statements that are being 
made lately in Washington with regard to 
the desire to seek solutions to problems of 
arms limitation do not remain just words, 
we could, at last, start moving toward 
more normal relations between our two 
countries.” Responded Shultz: “We agree 
with the goals he states.” 


et it will take more than an 

exchange of good intentions to re- 

store U.S.-Soviet relations to 

something approaching an even 
keel. “The problem for us has been trans- 
lating policy intentions into practical 
steps,” admits a State Department offi- 
cial. “We have not resolved the internal 
impediments there yet.” For their part, 
the Soviets are apparently hamstrung by 
the uncertain leadership of the aging and 
ailing Politburo. They seem capable of re- 
sponding only tentatively to overtures 
from the U.S. Shultz, for example, has 
made no secret of his desire to visit Mos- 
cow for talks with Soviet leaders early 
next year. At Indira Gandhi's funeral, 





ing into a single set of talks “We came here to dam the river. Let’s start throwing in the rocks.” 


G.O.P. had hoped for, the 
election nevertheless showed 
movement in the tectonic plates of Ameri- 
can politics. According to a New York 
Times/CBS News exit poll, a larger percent- 
age of voters between the ages of 18 and 24 
cast ballots for the President than did any 
other age group, and for the first time since 
the New Deal, more of them identify them- 
selves as Republicans than Democrats. Says 
California Congressman Leon Panetta, a 
Democrat: “You have to attribute the size of 
the President’s victory to something beyond 
the fact that he’s a nice guy, Certainly it im- 
plies there’s more of a conservative edge on 
what we're dealing with.” 

Yet Reagan could easily squander his 
clout if he insists on making every legisla- 
tive proposal a rigid test of ideological wills, 
assome within the Administration seemed 
inclined to do. “Going over the head of 
Congress is not going to work this time un- 
less he can show that the Democrats have 


| become recalcitrants,”” says a member of 


the House Republican leadership. “He’s 
got to try to work with Congress first.” That 
hardly seemed to be too much toask ofany | 
President, even one whocarried 49 out of 50 
states. —By William R. Doerner. Reported 
by Johanna McGeary and Barrett Seaman/ 
Washington 
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Oo n the surface, reform of the federal in- 
come tax, which has been debated for 
decades, would seem to be an idea whose 
time has finally arrived. The demand for 
change has been fueled by public indigna- 
tion over reports that such highly profitable 
corporate giants as General Electric, 
Boeing, Dow Chemical and Transamerica 
have paid no tax at all in some recent years. 
There is widespread discontent over tax 
shelters that have brought investors $2 or 
$3 in write-offs for every $1 invested. The 
underground economy, which deals in cash 
transactions that leave no paper trail, per- 
mits its participants to evade some $100 bil- 
lion in taxes a year and maybe more. Indi- 
viduals and corporations spend billions 
annually for expert help on how to find 
loopholes and fill out complex tax forms. 
Responding to claims that all this is inequi- 
table, President Reagan last January or- 
dered the Treasury Department to “simpli- 
fy the entire tax code, so all taxpayers, big 
and small, are treated more fairly.” 

Who can argue against a simpler and 
fairer tax, especially when the suggested 
reforms sound so appealing? More than 20 
bills were introduced in the past Congress 
to remedy the situation, and the most 
prominent ones advocated a modified flat 
tax. Under most of these plans, deductions 
for the interest on home mortgages and 
donations to charities would be retained, 
but most others would be jettisoned, and 
tax rates would be lowered sharply. 
Where there are now 16 tax brackets 
ranging up to 50%, the major congressio- 
nal plans suggest three at most, with the 
highest at 30%. The Treasury report, 
which will be given to the President next 
month, is expected to lean toward some 
such modified flat tax. Like most of the 
proposals, the Treasury plan presumably 
will be “revenue neutral”; it will net the 
Government the same amount of money 
as does the existing tax. Reagan recently 
repeated his campaign pledge that tax re- 
form would be used as a disguised tax hike 
“only over my dead body.” 

Lower rates, no tax hike for anyone 
and no loss to the Treasury? It all appears 
to be a mirage. And it is. Even though 
Congress is not in session, lobbyists are 
already calling on staff experts and mem- 
bers of key tax-writing committees to 
press arguments against eliminating spe- 
cial-benefit tax breaks. Business interests 
are gearing up for an assault against 
reform on the logical assumption that 
they might have to pay more in taxes. In- 
deed, the realization is dawning that mil- 
lions of Americans will have to pay more 
under any reform plan that could be 
passed by Congress. Even Indiana Re- 
publican Senator Richard Lugar contend- 
ed that the President “misspoke” in declar- 
ing that no one would pay more. A 
common estimate is that nearly a third of 
all taxpayers will end up losers in the com- 
plicated game of whose tax break should 














Drawing the Lines on Tax Reform 


Whatever the plan, there are sure to be big winners and losers 











be protected and whose taken away. 
Two competing congressional tax 
plans illustrate the clash of various 
groups. A Democratic bill sponsored by 
New Jersey Senator Bill Bradley and Mis- 
souri Congressman Richard Gephardt is 
called the Fair Tax Act. A Republican 
proposal termed the Fair and Simple Tax 
Act is advocated by Wisconsin Senator 
Robert Kasten and New York Congress- 
man Jack Kemp. The basic approaches: 


Bradley-Gephardt. There would be three 
tax brackets, 14%, 26% and 30%, thus re- 
taining the progressivity principle and 
avoiding the charge that a single flat rate 
is unfair to low-income earners, who 
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come up to $25,000 ($40,000 on joint re- 
turns). A family of four would pay no tax 
if it earned $11,200 or less. Taxpayers who 
would be hit hard would include those who 
now have large deductions or who stand 
to benefit substantially from current capi- 
tal gains rates. People living in cities 
where sales taxes are high, such as New 
York, Washington and Seattle, would be 
pinched. The changes in corporate taxes 
would benefit service industries, while 
hindering those that require expensive 
plant facilities to compete effectively. 


Kemp-Kasten. A single rate of 25% would 
be in effect for individuals, but this would 
be modified for most workers by exempt- 
ing 20% of all income from wages (up toa 
maximum of $39,600). The exemption of 
$1,000 for each dependent would be dou- 
bled, which would benefit large families. 
There would be no deductions for any state 











“That's just a harmless little tax reform snake, he’s not gonna hurt you—c ‘mon, get going. = 


spend a larger share of their income on 
such necessities as food, clothing and 
shelter. Four major tax breaks would be 
dropped: the deduction for state and local 
sales taxes; the special treatment of prof- 
its from capital gains, which now permits 
taxpayers in the highest tax bracket to 
shell out only 20% (capital gains would be 
taxed at the payers’ regular rate); the ex- 
clusion from taxes of fringe benefits pro- 
vided by employers to their workers (in- 
cluding life insurance and health and 
child care); and the deduction for interest 
paid on purchases of consumer goods. 
Deductions for home-mortgage interest, 
medical costs, charitable donations and 
state and local taxes on property and in- 
come would be retained but could be tak- 
en off at only the lowest (14%) tax rate. 
Corporations would have their top rate 
reduced from 46% to 30% but would lose 
such advantages as the credit for invest- 
ments in new plant and equipment and 
accelerated depreciation of such property. 

Overall, Bradley estimates, 70% of 
taxpayers would pay either the same as or 
less than they do at present. Roughly 80% 
of individuals would pay the 14% rate, 
which includes anyone with a gross in- 
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or local taxes except on property, but other 
common deductions would be retained. 
The maximum tax on capital gains would 
rise gradually over ten years to 25%. The 
corporate tax rate, as in Bradley-Gep- 
hardt, would be 30%. Accelerated depreci- 
ation would be kept, but the investment 
credit would be dropped. 

While this plan generally would be 
more favorable to business than the Dem- 
ocratic proposal, it would be a shade more 
beneficial to the poor, exempting a family 
of four earning less than $14,375 from pay- 
ing any tax. Both plans would protect Indi- 
vidual Retirement Accounts from tax- 
ation until the funds were withdrawn. But 
while Kemp-Kasten would provide for the 
indexing of its exemptions and deductions 
to inflation, Bradley-Gephardt would not. 
Sponsors of both plans say there would be 
no net gain in revenue for the Government 
nor any redistribution of the tax burden 
among income groups. 

Irving Kristol, a senior fellow at the 
conservative American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, arguing that the two proposals are 
close in intent and substance, urged the 
President last week to call the four legisla- 
tors to the White House to hammer out a 
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compromise. No one expects that to hap- 
pen, however, since the Treasury Depart- 
ment will be pushing its own plan. Beyond 
that, even the seemingly minor differ- 
ences in the bills loom very large when 
viewed from the perspective of those who 
would be hurt. The tax credit for new in- 
| vestments, for example, is worth some $29 
billion a year to corporations; they see it 
as vital to a sustained recovery and would 
wage a fierce fight to keep it. Business 
also enjoys some $19 billion annually in 
tax gains from accelerated depreciation 
schedules. The total tax breaks for busi- 
ness under the current code will amount 
to $95 billion this year. Most of them were 
designed as incentives to encourage eco- 
nomic growth, modernize plants and in 
the end provide more jobs. Critics argue 
that many deductions either did not serve 
their purpose or are no longer needed. 
Individuals benefit even more under 
the various tax credits, deductions and ex- 
clusions that were created to promote so- 
cial and economic goals, such as home 
ownership and income after retirement. 
In all, these losses to the Treasury will 
amount to some $270 billion this year. 
The biggest single break is the deduction 
from income of company contributions to 








temporarily tax-free annual benefit of $53 
billion. Retirement income is taxed when 
workers begin drawing it, but by then 
they are normally in a lower tax bracket. 
Home mortgage deductions amount to 
$25 billion annually, state and local taxes 
$22 billion, charitable contributions $13 
billion. Many of these tax benefits are so 
widely accepted that a true flat tax seems 
impossible to enact. Even modifying any 
of the existing provisions is certain to stir 
resistance from those who would be hurt. 
For the individual taxpayer, notes retiring 
New York Congressman Barber Conable, 
“if the bottom line is that his taxes went 
up, that is not reform. That is fraud,” 

While the modified flat tax is favored 
by Secretary of the Treasury Donald Re- 
gan, the political obstacles are so great 
that other options may have to be 
weighed. The Treasury study is also ex- 
pected to give the President the pros and 
cons of both a national sales tax and a val- 
ue-added tax (similar to a sales tax but 
levied at each stage of a product’s devel- 
opment and distribution). 

In the end, many lobbyists contend, 
Congress will lack the stomach to attempt 
true reform unless a genuine crisis is per- 
ceived. Some see the huge deficit as that 
crisis and the need for Government reve- 
nue as a spur to help solve the problem. 
Contends Tax Lobbyist Charls Walker, a 
former Treasury official: “Fundamental 
tax reform can only be passed as part of a 
major deficit-reduction package. A reve- 
nue-neutral plan has no chance.” That 
view could prove too gloomy, but if tax re- 
form is to have a chance, the President 
will soon have to take the lead—and the 
heat. —B8y Ed Magnuson. Reported by Gisela 
Bolte/Washington 





retirement plans, which gives workers a | 
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Using the Tried and True 


he startling thing about Ronald Reagan’s postelection presidency is that so 

much remains the same. When Richard Nixon was voted another term in 
1972, he demanded resignations from 2,000 political appointees with an eye to 
weeding out his first-term team and infusing the survivors with a little fear from 
the boss. Reagan has done just the opposite. 

It is clear now that several months ago he was rather certain of his re-election 
and made plans toencourage his people, to produce a salubrious White House envi- 
ronment rather than an earthquake. A week before the election, his staff received 
personal letters thanking them for their services and hinting broadly that they 
would continue to be welcome. Most of them will stay. Reagan likes that. 

His Secretary of Education, T.H. Bell, and his Attorney General, William 
French Smith, have planned to leave for some time, but the bulk of his Cabinet 
will carry on. Reagan’s physician, Daniel Ruge, has been training a replacement, 
Los Angeles Physician Burton Smith, for more than a year. There will be other 
changes, some expected and some not. But they will be ripples on a tranquil sur- 
face. When a man is over a certain age, Harry Truman noted, change is not that 
welcome. At 73, forget it. Reagan may have produced a landslide, but he is really 

. a glacier. 

The gray has crept timidly through 
= Reagan’s lush head of hair. An aide half 
| his age examining the presidential locks 
“in the Cabinet Room the other day felt 
his own thinning strands and lamented 
that he did not know the Reagan secret. 
Ruge says Reagan shows no signs of 
stress. His blood pressure and heart rate 
are the same as they were when he 
walked through the front door of the 
White House. 

At the first Cabinet meeting after 
his re-election, Reagan pulled out of his 
coat pocket a copy of his famous 1964 
speech for Barry Goldwater in which he 
laid down his scripture about forcing 
Government to heel. It was like Moses 
bringing back the tablets for review. 
“Government tends to grow; Govern- 
ment programs take on weight and mo- 
mentum, as public servants say, always 
with the best of intentions, ‘What greater service we could render if only he had a 
little more money and a little more power.’ ” 

Reagan told his Cabinet Secretaries that he was ready to hit “the sawdust 
trail,” spreading the gospel to cut Government spending. “Lame duck?” he chor- 
tled. “I'll put a cast on that lame leg, and that will make a heck of a kicking leg.” 

The President probably never calculated that he was creating a governmen- 
tal strategy for these crucial weeks. It simply came from his heart and his gut, 
where so much of Reagan resides. It goes like this: get the old partisans fired up 
again with purpose and patriotism and make sure they are totally devoted to 
Reagan, not to the media or the bureaucracy. Then trudge on. 

Reagan still wears some of the suits he brought with him from Hollywood, 
including that plaid number with the cross-hatching that drives the TV techni- 
cians wild. He clings to the baggy, beige sweat pants that he wears on Air Force 
One. He and Nancy are making plans for the parties they will give and attend at 
his Inauguration in January. In the boiler room of the White House, they are bet- 
ting he will recycle the old movies that he shows in the White House theater. 

The better question now may be not whether Reagan will be different but 
whether the world may make some adjustment to him. The polls in Europe show 
a marked increase in respect for Reagan. The Soviets have made several intrigu- 
ing comments that suggest they are finding more merit in his arms-control pro- 
posals than they ever noted before the election. There are some sage observers in 
this city who claim they even detect a slight mellowing in Tip O'Neill. 

Washington is jittery right now with countless conspiracies for favor and 
power. One of the President’s longtime advisers, Lyn Nofziger, recalled last week 
that the world has come closer to Reagan than he has gone to it. The needle on 
the national compass may spin, but Reagan is as fixed and steady as true north. 
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or Republicans, the presidential elec- 

tion was more a celebration than a 
genuine contest. Now, however, as the 
giddiness passes, G.O.P. leaders have a 
real election to worry about. Next 
Wednesday morning the 53 Republican 
members of the new Senate will choose a 
majority leader to replace Tennessee’s 
Howard Baker, who chose not to seek re- 
election to the Senate. 

The majority leader's job is one of the 
several most important in Washington, 
and five candidates are fighting for it. 
Since the majority leader cannot also head 
a Senate committee, and since three 
of the five candidates are chairmen of 
important committees, next week’s 
G.O.P. caucus is almost certain to set 
off a new round of politicking for the 
various chairmanships, which are to 
be filled in January. 

Baker joked that he was the Sen- 
ate’s janitor, opening up the place ev- 
ery morning and keeping the political 
plumbing in good repair. But as the 
first Republican majority leader 
since 1953, he deftly walked the line 
between passive overseer and over- 
bearing boss, nudging consensus into 
shape when he could, urg- 
ing the White House to 
change legislative tacks 
when he could not. The in- 
stitution is balky, filled with 
| large egos and powerful fief- 
doms. The majority leader 
has to wheedle and plead, 
| wheel and deal, yet main- 
tain an almost presidential 
gravity. 

The declared contend- 
ers for the job, all conserva- 
tives, are Robert Dole of 





Indiana, Ted Stevens of 

Alaska, James McClure of Idaho and Pete 
Domenici of New Mexico. Dole is the 
front runner. Once known chiefly for his 
astringent wit and confident, almost arro- 
gant intelligence, the three-term Senator 
in recent years has played a more states- 
manlike role. “I’m sort of a consensus 
builder,” he says. To the consternation 
of the Reagan Administration, he has 
pushed for tax hikes along with spending 
reductions as the only way to make a siz- 
able dent in the deficit. Dole has the most 
serious national ambitions: he was the 
vice-presidential nominee in 1976, made 
an abortive bid for the G.O.P. presidential 
nomination in 1980, and is thinking hard 
about 1988. His colleagues may be reluc- 
tant to give him visibility and thus an early 
| edge in the nomination race; besides, they 
may not want a leader who would be oth- 
erwise engaged. 

Lugar, buttoned-down and a bit 
bland, is a capable organization man who 
may be the second choice of Senate Re- 
publicans. If Dole might be too assertive 
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Kansas, Richard Lugar of Stevens: hot temper McClure: far right 








Republican Wrangle in the Senate 





Five candidates stage a dogfight for the majority leader’s job 


as majority leader, the low-key Lugar | 
could be too deferential. Elected to the 
Senate in 1976, he is a relative newcomer. 
It seems apropos that Stevens, a 14-year 
veteran, is majority whip: his opinions 
tend to be plain and angrily expressed. 
“I’ve got a temper,” he confesses, “and I 
know how to use it!” The New Right 
would pick McClure, a Senator since 1973, 
who shares their ultraconservatism but 
not their uncompromising manner. Do- 
menici, re-elected to his third Senate term, 
is fair-minded and sincere in the Baker 
fashion. As Budget Committee chairman, 






he has shown great forbearance. But he is 
the darkest horse. Says one Senator: “I 
don't think Pete's got a chance.” 

Election requires a simple majority, or 
27 votes of the 53. After each secret ballot, 
the candidate receiving fewest votes will 
be eliminated. Each of the five has enlist- 
ed the support—or believes he has enlisted 
the support—of ten to 15 Senators. “If ev- 
eryone has the votes he claims,” says one 
Domenici partisan, “then there are 74 Re- 
publican Senators.” 


b& ut this election will not turn simply on 
personal loyalty or on judgments of 
the contenders’ relative competence. 
There is, in addition, the question of the 
committee chairmanships that hang on 
the outcome. Dole, for example, heads the 
Finance Committee. The next most senior 
Republican is Moderate Bob Packwood of 
Oregon, who would take over the commit- 
tee if Dole became majority leader. That, 
in turn, would make Moderate John Dan- 
forth of Missouri chairman of the Com- 








merce Committee. Whom do Packwood 
and Danforth support for the majority 
leadership? Dole, naturally. Meanwhile, 


Dole has been reassuring conservatives | 


that Packwood, despite his liberalism on 
social issues, is a fiscal hard-liner, perfect- 
ly trustworthy to run the Finance Com- 
mittee should the chairmanship become, 
uh, vacant. 

Another web of uncertainties has Jes- 
se Helms of North Carolina at its center. 
In his tough re-election campaign this fall, 
the New Right standard-bearer promised 
his tobacco-farmer constituents that he 
would remain as head of the Agriculture 
Committee to maintain their price sup- 
ports—even if the plummy chairmanship 
of the Foreign Relations Committee were 
to become available to him. It did, when 
,Charles Percy was defeated for re- 
election in Illinois. The White House 

and most Senators are queasy at the 
prospect of Helms in a position of for- 
mal foreign policy power. As chair- 
man, Helms might try to scotch any 
nascent arms-control deal, or cham- 
pion too enthusiastically right-wing 
Latin American bully boys like El 
Salvador’s Roberto d’Aubuisson. But 
although Helms said again last week 
that it is his “intent to remain as 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture 


in the end. If Lugar, second-ranking 
on Foreign Relations, wins 
=the majority leadership, the 
committee chair would go 
to Maryland’s Charles Ma- 
thias—a bona fide liberal 
whom Helms cannot abide. 
If anyone but Lugar wins 
the leadership election, 
however, the pressure will 
be intense on Helms to stay 
where he is; if he moves, he 
will be succeeded as Agri- 
culture chairman by none 
other than Lugar, who is 
inclined to cut tobacco 
subsidies. 

Other Senators are involved in similar 
Strategies. McClure’s candidacy for the 
leadership job may be hurt by conserva- 
tive distaste for his prospective successor 
as Energy and Natural Resources Com- 
mittee chairman: free-thinking Lowell 
Weicker of Connecticut. Conversely, Col- 
orado’s William Armstrong, second-rank- 
ing Republican on the Budget Committee, 
is regarded as perhaps too rigidly 
conservative for that give-and-take 
chairmanship. 

Ironically, the race for majority leader 
could be decided by the minority wing of 
the party. Six liberal-moderate Republi- 
cans—Mathias, Weicker, Packwood, 
Mark Hatfield of Oregon, Robert Stafford 
of Vermont and John Chaffee of Rhode Is- 
land—plan to meet the day before the 
election to explore voting as a bloc. Acting 
jointly, with a group of nine G.O.P. moder- 
ates, they may be decisive. “Frankly,” says 
one of the centrists, “we're close to being in 
the driver's seat.” —By Kurt Andersen. 
Reported by Neil MacNeil/Washington 


Committee,” he may have no choice | 
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Aerodynamics: 
The final touch. 








It is fairly obvious that a driver's car needs a good engine, 
good chassis, good suspension, and controls that are within easy reach 
or vision of the driver. But aerodynamics is the final touch that 
makes your car drive and handle well 
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“The monument marks 


Healing Viet Nam’s Wounds 


the final step of dedicated effort to overcome the past” 


hie 





A statue helps to honor survivors of a divisive war 


he posture of the three figures is slack, 

the battle dress disheveled. The faces 
| are young and tired. The eyes are wary. 
There is nothing heroic about the bronze 
men, but together they suggest the word- 
less fellowship that is forged only in com- 
bat. And there can be no mistaking where 
they fought: Viet Nam. 

The dedication of Frederick Hart's 
seven-foot figures last week before 
150,000 veterans, relatives and officials in 
Washington, D.C., climaxed three days of 
ceremonies devoted to Viet Nam veter- 
ans. The statue, says Hart, was “deliber- 
ately designed to be a sort of anonymous 
snapshot.” 

Two years ago, to honor the 2.7 mil- 
lion members of the U.S. armed forces 
who served in Viet Nam, a wall of pol- 
ished black granite was erected on the 
Washington Mall, 500 ft. from the Lin- 
coln Memorial. The 493.4-ft., $4 million- 
plus structure, inscribed with the names 
of the 58,022 Americans who died or were 
declared missing in the Southeast Asian 
war, was the result of a five-year fund- 
raising drive led by Jan Scruggs, an ex-in- 
fantry corporal who founded the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial Fund. But the wall’s 
stark, understated design displeased 
many veterans. As a result, the veterans’ 
organization decided to install a more tra- 
ditional artwork near by. The new statue, 
100 ft. from the wall, suggests soldiers 
scanning the granite wall for the names of 
fallen comrades. 

The dedication ceremony marked a 
| double triumph. A Washington television 
station, WDVM, which had earlier charged 
Scruggs and other veteran organizers with 
misappropriating funds for the monu- 
ment, retracted the story, apologized and 








contributed $50,000 to the memorial fund. 
Noting that Viet Nam vets, unlike those 
of America’s earlier wars, were forced to 
build their own memorial, Scruggs said, 
“As it turned out, the monument has 
more of an impact being done privately. It 
was Viet Nam veterans taking care of 
their buddies.” 

The closing ceremony was attended 
by General William C. Westmoreland, | 
the former Viet Nam theater command- 
er, and President Reagan. Wearing a 
raincoat and speaking in a subdued tone, 
Reagan, who had angered vets by not at- 
tending the wall’s dedication two years 
ago, called those who had served in Viet 
Nam true patriots. “I believe that in the 
decade since Viet Nam the healing has 
begun,” said the President, “and I hope 
that before my days as Commander in 
Chief are over the process of healing will 
be complete.” 

For some, the weekend came close to 
achieving that end. “If the country reject- 
ed us, and it did,” said John Ruehlmann, 
37, a former Army sergeant, “we can get 
together here, bound by the monument.” 
That harmony was expressed in a variety 
of ways, from a candlelight vigil to a ’60s 
nostalgia concert by Frankie Valli and 
the Four Seasons; the mood throughout 
shuttled between tearful meditation 
and joyous, beery reunions. At the end, 
just about everyone seemed to feel a 
little better. 

“The monument,” explained Everett 
Alvarez Jr., a Navy veteran who was 
the first American pilot to be shot 
down over North Viet Nam, “marks the 
final step of dedicated effort to overcome 
the past.” —By Alessandra Stanley. 


2) Symbols for 10,000 years 


| technique. 





Reported by Bruce Van Voorst/Washington 


Warning Signals 





ince the 1982 Nuclear Waste Policy 

Act, the Government has been plan- 
ning to create gigantic, underground | 
waste dumps where the deadly byproducts 
of nuclear-power and -weapons plants 
could be isolated. The Department of En- 
ergy is currently considering nine sites in 
six states for the high-level radioactive 
garbage. But since the material will re- 
main toxic for thousands of years, the De- 
partment of Energy contracted a special 
13-member study panel in 1980 to explore 
how future inhabitants of earth might be 
protected from hazardous waste sites. The 
Human Interference Task Force, a team 
of nuclear physicists, linguists, engineers, 
anthropologists and psychologists, has 
come up with a number of suggestions on 
how to commmunicate with the 120th 
century. 

At the heart of the committee’s prob- 
lem was the unpredictable ways in which 
languages evolve: the panel had to devise 
forms of communication that could be | 
understood by the next 300 or so genera- 
tions. One suggestion is a waste repository 
with a series of raised earth barriers built | 
around it in a triangular pattern. Within 
this wedge would be monument-like 
markers, as durable and detectable as 
England’s Stonehenge monoliths. These 
structures would bear triangular warning 
symbols or cartoons as simple in design as 
the 17,000-year-old cave drawings by 
Cro-Magnon man in France. One pro- 
posed sequence of drawings: three human 
figures stand by a dump site; one of 
them drinks from a bubbling well and 
falls dead. 

One of the most intriguing proposals 
came from Thomas Sebeok, a professor of 
semiotics at Indiana University. Sebeok 
called for the creation of 
an “atomic priesthood” 
to pass along, over the 
millenniums, rituals and 
legends that would ex- 
plain the dangers of 
waste dumps. Such 
forms of communica- 
tion, said Sebeok, 
could contain “the veiled 
threat that to ignore the mandate would 
be tantamount to inviting some sort of su- 
pernatural retribution.” The task force 
cautioned that “there is controversy 
among historians over the efficacy of oral 
transmission as a method for accurately 
conveying information over long time pe- 
riods” but suggested further study of the 








While the task force won credit for 
tackling a complex, difficult subject, its 
proposals struck some critics as naive. 
“The whole report wasn’t that high level a 
job,” complains a congressional staffer. 
“They're really going to have to come up 
with something better.” | 
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BOOKSHOP! 


Find all the great gift ideas in this supplement at the best 
place to gift shop-a participating bookstore near you. 


ILLINOIS 


Sidney Johnson Bookseller 


119 E. Main St 
Barrington, IL 60010 
312-381-0084 

Open Book 

25 N. Jackson 
Belleville, IL 62220 
618-277-3480 

Book World 

823 S. Illinois Ave. 
Carbondale, IL 62901 
618-549-5122 

University Bookstore— 
Student Center 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, IL 62901 
618-536-3321 

Bookcase Book Shop 
907 Lincolnshire Ctr. 
Champaign, IL 61821 
217-352-6157 

Crown Books 

24 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60602 
312-782-7667 

Marshall Field's 

Book Department 

ILL N. State Street 
Chicago, IL 60690 
312-781-1000 

Rizzoli Bookstore 
Water Tower Place 
Chicago, IL 60611 
322-642-3500 
Sandmeyer’s Bookstore in 
Printer’s Row 

714 S. Dearborn St 
Chicago, IL 60605 
312-922-2104 


Unabridged Bookstore 
3251 N. Broadway 
Chicago, IL 60657 
312-883-9119 

Browse A’Round 

Crystal Point Mall 
Crystal Lake, IL 60014 
815-455-3340 

Anderson's Bookshop 
5112 Main St. 

Downers Grove, IL 60515 
312-963-2665 

Chapter One Books 

15 N. Chicago Ave 
Freeport. IL 61032 
815-235-1933 

Robin's Bookshop, Ltd. 
220 S. Third St. 
Geneva. IL 60134 
312-232-0222 

Chestnut Court Book Shop 
621 Central Ave. 
Highland Park, IL 60035 
312-432-6400 


Katzy Book Shop 

3512 Ridge Rd. 
Lansing, IL 60438 
312-474-0293 

Quail’s Tale Books 

319 Old McHenry Rd. 
Long Grove, IL 60047 
312-634-0420 


Anderson's Paradise 


LIS W. Jefferson 
Naperville, IL 60540 
312-355-2665 

The Alamo II 

319 North St. 

Normal, IL 61761 
309-452-7406 

The Book Bin 

1133 Church St. 
Northbrook, IL 60062 
312-498-4999 

Chestnut Court Book Shop 
2182 Northbrook Ct, 
Northbrook, IL 60062 
312-498-0900, 

Book World 

North Towne & Colonial 
Village Malls 
Rockford, IL 61103 
815-654-0264 

Town House Books 

105 N. 2nd Ave. 

St. Charles, IL 60174 
312-584-8600 

The Bookcase 

1515 Sheridan Road 
Wilmette, IL 60091 
312-251-1140 

Wilmette Book Gallery 
1124 Central Ave 
Wilmette. [L 60091 
312-256-0350 

Chestnut Court Book Shop 
811 Elm St. 

Winnetka, IL 60093 
312-446-0882 

The Book Stall 

50 Green Bay Road 
Winnettka. IL 60093 
312-446-8880 


INDIANA 


Anderson College Bookstore 


1100 E. Sth St. 
Anderson, IN 46012 
317-649-9071 
Howard's Bookstore 
IL] W. Kirkwood Ave. 
Bloomington, IN 47401 
812-336-7662 
Indiana University 

ore 
Indiana Memorial Union 
Bloomington, IN 47405 
812-335-8487 


Bookshelf, Inc. 

Green Tree Mall 
Clarksville, IN 47130 
812-283-4313 

Readmore 

604 Central Ave. 
Connersville, IN 47331 
317-827-0593 

Folletts Ft. Wayne 
Bookstore 
Indiana-Purdue University, 
2101 Coliseum Blvd., E. 
Ft. Wayne, IN 46805 
219-483-6100 

Butler University Bookstore 
4450 Clarendon Road 
Indianapolis, IN 46208 
317-283-9317 

Redbeard’s Books 

512 S. Baldwin Ave 
(Bypass & Sth) 

Marion, IN 46952 
317-662-0403 

The Book Shop 

720 S. Tillotson Ave. 
Muncie, IN 47304 
317-288-7192 

Readmore 

1415 Broad St. 

New Castle, IN 47362 
317-529-9217 

Cover to Cover Books 
Noblesville Square 
Shopping Center 
Noblesville, IN 46060 
317-773-6747 

Earlham College Bookstore 
Runyan Center 
Richmond, IN 47374 
317-962-6561 

Readmore 

901 Promenade 
Richmond, IN 47374 
317-962-0212 

Hall of Cards & Books 
North Village Mall 

South Bend, IN 
219-277-1282 

Campbell's Book Shop 
27 S. Seventh St. 

Terre Haute, IN 47807 
812-232-2595 

Folletts Purdue Bookstore 
1400 W. State St. 

West Lafayette, IN 47906 
317-743-9642 

Von's Books 

315 W. State St 

West Lafayette, IN 47906 
317-743-1915 


IOWA 


University Book Store 
lowa State University 
Ames, LA 50011 
S15-294-5684 





The Bookseller 

109 E. Main 
Cherokee, [A 51012 
712-225-2212 
Vaughn’s Books 
121-A S. 15th St. 
Clarinda, 1A 51632 
712-542-2390 
Interstate Book Store 
1913 E. Locust St. 
Davenport, LA 52803 


University Book Store 
3003 Forest Ave. 

Des Moines, 1A 50311 
515-274-3401 

College Book Store 
Grinnell College 
Grinnell, [A SOL2 
515-236-2545 

lowa Book & Supply Co. 
8S. Clinton St., Box 2030 
lowa City, [A 52244 
319-337-4188 


Prairie Lights Book Store 
Fifteen S Dubuque St. 
lowa City, 1A 52240 
319-337-2681 

Books Etc. 

312 Coolbaugh 

Red Oak, LA 51566 
712-623-3549 

Book People, Inc. 

ISS] Indian Hills Dr. 
Sioux City. [A S104 
712-258-1471 


KANSAS 


Rainy Day Books, Inc. 


2812 W. 53rd St 

Fairway, KS 66205 
913-384-3126 

Books Etc., Inc, 

109 Grant Ave. 

Garden City, KS 67846 
316-276-7993 

Treasure Chest Bookshop 
2025 Forest 

Great Bend, KS 67530 
316-793-W77 

Gullivers Books 

The Mall 

Hays, KS 67601 
913-628-1314 

Crossroads Bookstore 
304 N. Main 
Hutchinson, KS 67501 
316-662-1205 

Student Union Bookstore 
(Medical) 

Olathe & Rainbow Blvds. 
Kansas City, KS 66103 
913-588-2536 


Oread Book Shop 

The University of Kansas 
Lawrence, KS 66045 
913-864-4431 

Varney's Book Store 

623 N. Manhattan Ave. 
Manhattan, KS 66502 
913-539-0511 

Faith & Life Bookstore 
724 Main 

Newton, KS 67114 
316-283-2210 

The Bookhouse, Inc. 
Metcalf 103 Center 
Overland Park, KS 66212 
913-649-4343 

Town Crier Bookstore 
Gage Shopping Center 
Topeka, Ke 66604 
913-272-5060 

Town Crier Bookstore 
3680 Topeka Blvd. 
Topeka, KS 66611 
913-266-3635 

Town Crier Bookstore 
Brittany Shopping Center 
Wichita, KS 67208 
316-682-3882 

University Bookstore 
Campus Activities Center 
Wichita State University 
Wichita, KS 67208 
316-689-3490) 

Watermark Books 

149 N. Broadway 
Wichita, KS 67202 
316-263-3007 


KENTUCKY 


Sign of the Unicorn 
328 West Main Street 
Danville, KY 40422 
606-236-7323 


Little Professor Book Center 
3385 Tates Creek Road 
Lexington, KY 40502 
606-269-BOOK 

Readmore Books 

Kentucky Oaks Mall 
Paducah, KY 42001 
502-442-1372 


MICHIGAN 


Book Boutique 

6655 Allen Rd 

Allen Park, MI 48101 
313-928-3416 

The Main Deck Bookstore 
Grand Valley State College 
Allendale, MI 49401 
616-895-3374 


The Paper Works 
106 N. Second Ave. 
Alpena, MI 49707 
517-354-8011 











Borders Book Shop 

303 S. State St. 

Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
313-668-7652 

Community Newscenter #3 
1301 S. University 

Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
313-662-6150 

Community Newscenter #4 
330 E. Liberty 

Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
313-663-6168 

Read-Mor Book Store 

Il E. Michigan Mall 
Battle Creek, MI 49017 
616-964-0775 

Andrews University 
Bookstore 

Andrews Station 

Berricn Springs, MI 49104 
616-471-3287 

Birmingham Bookstore 
263 Pierce St. 
Birmingham, MI 48011 
313-647-2665 

maximus & co. booksellers 


ine. 

189 S. Woodward Ave, 
Birmingham, MI 48011 
313-642-1977 

Metro News Center 

6608 Telegraph Rd. 
Birmingham, MI 48010 
313-851-7121 

The Book Break 

44720) Ford Rd. 

Canton, MI 48187 
313-459-0430 

Little Professor Book Center 
22174 Michigan Avenue 
Dearborn, MI 48124 
313-278-1022 or 313-278-6633 
Merit Book Center 

16600 Harper Ave. 
Detroit, MI 48224 
313-884-8446 

Jocundry’s Books 

210 M.A.C. Ave. 

E. Lansing, MI 48823 
§17-332-0856 

Paramount Newscenter #2 
537 E. Grand River Ave. 
East Lansing. MI 48823 
517-332-5119 

Little Professor Book Center 
of Farmington 

37115 Grand River Ave. 
Farmington, MI 48024 
313-478-2810 

Reading Express Book 
Station 

25812 Middlebelt 
Farmington Hills, MI 48018 
313-477-7958 

C.S. Mott College Book 
Store 

1401 E. Court St. 

Flint, MI 48503 
313-762-0231 

Young & Welshans 
Booksellers 

3487 S. Linden Road 
Flint, MI 48507 
313-732-4620 

The Bookman 

715 Washington St. 
Grand Haven. MI 49417 
616-846-3520 


MW2 


Baker Book House 
Breton Village 

Grand Rapids, MI 49506 
616-942-9880 

Downtown Books, Inc. 
115 Ottawa N.W. 

Grand Rapids, MI 49503 
616-454-0062 

Baker Book House 
Grand Village Mall 
Grandville, MI 49418 
616-531-6850 

The Book Shelf 

112 Kercheval-on-the-Hill 
Grosse Pointe Farms, 
MI 48236 

313-886-2066 

Hedy’s Book & Gift Shop 
1945] Mack Ave. 

Grosse Pointe Woods, 
MI 48236 

313-882-3566 

Between The Covers 

152 Main St. 

Harbor Springs, MI 49704 
616-526-6658 

Books Etc. 

106 E, State 

Hastings, MI 49058 
616-948-2341 

Baker Book House 

48 E. Eighth St. 
Holland, MI 49423 
616-396-1473 


Community Newscenter #5 
Cedar Park Shopping 
Center 

Holt, MI 48842 
517-694-0490 

Jackson Community College 
Bookstore 

2111 Emmons Dr. 

Jackson, MI 49201 
517-787-0800 

Jay's Book Mart 

120 E. Cortland 

Jackson, MI 49202 
517-789-7782 

Jay's Book Mart 

644 St. Clair 

Jackson, MI 49202 
517-789-7728 

Schuler Books, Inc. 

2975 28th St.. SE 
Kentwood, MI 49508 
616-942-2561 

Community Newscenter #1 
Frandor Shopping Center 
Lansing, MI 48912 
517-351-7562 

Community Newscenter #6 
4832 W, Saginaw 

Lansing, MI 48917 
517-321-8797 

Paramount Newscenter #1 
102 S. Washington Ave. 
Lansing, MI 48933 
517-485-7229 

Paper Tiger Books & Office 
Supplies 

33460 Seven Mile Road 
Livonia, MI 48152 
313-478-3240 

Read-Mor of Ludington 
201 S. Rath 

Ludington, MI 49431 
616-843-2537 


Read-Mor Book Store 
348 River St. 
Manistee, MI 49660) 
616-723-3351 

Book Nook 

715 S. Saginaw 
Midland, MI 48640 
$17-631-2500 

Book Harbor 

1809 S. Mission Rd. 
Mt. Pleasant, MI 48858 
$17-772-5777 
Community Newscenter #2 
Meridian Mall 
Okemos, MI 48864 
517-349-3510 

Volume I Bookstore 
325 East Lake Street 
Petoskey, MI 49770 
616-347-8148 

Little Book Center 
1456 Sheldon Rd. 
Plymouth, MI 48170 
313-453-3300 
Plymouth Book World 
Two Forest Place 
Plymouth, MI 48170 
313-455-8787 


New Horizons Book Shop, 


Inc. 

20757 13 Mile Rd. 
Roseville, MI 48066 
313-296-1560 

Read-Mor Book Store 
305 E. Chicago Rd. 
Sturgis, M1 49041 
616-651-6817 

Horizon Books 

224 E. Front St. 
Traverse City, MI 49684 
616-946-7290 

iBrowse 

Northwestern Hwy. at 
Orchard Lake Rd. 

W. Bloomfield, MI 48033 
313-855-9353 


MINNESOTA 


The Bookmark 

Skyline Mall 

Albert Lea, MN 56007 
507-377-0920 

Nemitz’s 

407 N. Main St. 

Austin, MN 55912 
507-433-3918 

Chapter One Book Store 
Hwy. 61 & Grange Blvd. 
Cottage Grove, MN SS016 
612-459-7779 

The Book Mill 

3940 W. 50th St. 

Sdina, MN 55424 
612-927-6455 

the bookstore at the galleria 
3659 West 69th Street 
Edina, MN 55435 
612-922-5514 

Books, Etc. 

Fair Mall Shopping Center 
Fairmont, MN 56031 
507-235-9871 

The Village Bookstore 

10S Fourth St. NW 

Grand Rapids, MN 55744 
218-326-9458 


The Bookshelf 
Westview Mall 
Hastings, MN 55033 
612-437-8933 

The Bookworm 
Shannon Square 
International Falls, 

MN 56649 

218-283-8287 

Readmore Book Store 
123 S. Second St. 
Mankato, MN 56001 
507-345-READ 

Blue Heron Bookshop 
Bell Museum of Natural 
History 

Minneapolis, MN 55455 
612-373-2423 

Grin; Books 

St. Anthony Main 

201 Main St., SE 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 
612-378-200) 

The Museum Shop 
Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts 

2400 3rd Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55404 
612-870-3100 

Savran’s Books 

301 Cedar Avenue 
Minneapolis, MN 55454 
612-333-0098 

Browser’s Bookshop 
7-Hi Shopping Center 
Minnetonka, MN 55345 
612-474-2523 

The Book Store 
Carleton College 
Northfield, MN 55057 


The Bookmark 

Cedar Mall 

Owatonna, MN 55060 
507-451-2390 

Northern Lights Book Shop 
Kahler Hotel 
Rochester, MN 55902 
507-282-1246 

The Tree House 

76 So. 33 Ave., Plaza West 
St. Cloud, MN 56301 
612-255-1776 

Bryan's Bookshop 

116 Endicott-on-Robert 
St. Paul, MN 55075 
612-224-5215 

Hungry Mind 

1648 Grand Ave 

St. Paul, MN SSI05 
612-699-0587 
Micawber’s Bookstore 
2238 Carter Ave. 

St. Paul, MN 55108 
612-646-5506 

Odegard Books Saint Paul 
857-867 Grand Ave. 

St. Paul, MN SS105 
612-222-2711 

Reading Railroad 

102] Bandana Blvd., E. 
St. Paul, MN SSI08 
612-644-1327 

The Bookcase 

607 Lake Street 
Wayzata, MN 55391 
612-473-8341 


Lake Country Booksellers 
4766 Washington Square 
White Bear Lake, 

MN 55110 

612-426-0918 

Borene Bookstore 

Centre Point Mall 

320 West 4th St. 

Willmar, MN 56201 
612-235-4331 


MISSOURI 


Alfonsi Reading Centre 
9773 St. Charles Rock Rd. 
Breckenridge Hills, 
MO 63114 

314-427-1488 

Little Professor Book Center 
119 Hilltown Village Center 
Chesterfield, MO 63017 
314-532-0388 

The Library, Ltd. bookstore 
30. N. Brentwood Blvd, 
Clayton, MO 63105 
314-721-0378 

Page One 

7818 Forsyth 

Clayton, MO 63105 
314-862-9916 

Books Etc. 

12346 Olive 

Creve Coeur, MO 63141 
314-576-2151 

Book Gallery 

50 Grandview Plaza 
Florissant, MO 63033 
314-921-4374 

Alfonsi Reading Centre 
224 Huck Finn Center 
Hannibal, MO 63401 
314-221-7570 

Alfonsi Reading Centre 
#72 Northland Center 
Jennings, MO 63136 
314-382-2266 

Bennett Schneider, Inc. 
300 Ward Parkway 
Kansas City, MO 64112 
816-531-8484 

UMKC Bookstore 

1012 E. S2nd St. 
Kansas City, MO 64110 
816-276-1401 

Chariton Bookstore 

120 W. Harrison 
Kirksville, MO 63501 
$16-665-9369 

Alfonsi Reading Centre 
431 Lafayette Center 
Manchester, MO 63011 
314-391-6170 

Books 'n Things 

1328 Forum Dr. 

Rolla, MO 65401 
314-364-5432 

Alfonsi Reading Centre 
#12 Plaza 94 

St. Charles, MO 63301 
314-928-0820 

The Bookmark, Inc. 
Mark Twain Shopping 
Center 

St. Charles, MO 63301 
314-946-4559 

Alfonsi Reading Centre 
1116 Olive St. 

St. Louis, MO 63101 
314-421-5387 





R1 This magnificent book is an evocative celebration of 
Earth's vanishing herds of wild horses, symbols of freedom 
in an increasingly urban world. More than 100 superb color 
fe) ale) (ove |¢<le)al-wm Ble) b] 0) (=16/-1 


R2 The newest, freshest, healthiest trends in American 
cooking, Betty Crocker-style: over 350 taste-tested recipes 
using less salt, less fat, more whole grains, fresh fruit and 
vegetables. With 120 full-color illus. Random House 


R3 From the most trusted name in American food, a full- 
color guide to America's favorite way to entertain. 67 
complete menus, from casual to black tie, and a wealth 
of practical tips make this a must for every party-giver. 
Random House 


R4 Vivid, moving, often unforgettable, these accounts of 
ordinary American men and women during World War II 
are made all the more gripping by Studs Terkel's genius for 
finding the unexpected, the revealing, and the intensely 
human. Pantheon 


R5 Like the beguiling //lustrated Lark Rise to Candleford, 
this jaunty, affectionate reminiscence evokes, in colorful 
detail, the childhood of a gifted poet in an English country 
village in the years just after World War |. Crown 




















Alfonsi Reading Centre 

10 N. Euclid 

St. Louis, MO 63108 

314-361-3420 

Books & Video 

139 Concord Plaza 

St. Louis, MO 63128 

314-842-0089 

Chapter One 

3463 Hampton 

St. Louis, MO 63139 

314-351-4922 

Chapter One 

7014 Pershing 

St. Louis, MO 63130 

314-725-5717 

Chapter One 

One South Old Orchard 

St. Louis, MO 63119 

314-961-3755 

Folletts Busch Center Store 

St. Louis University 

St. Louis, MO 63103 

314-658-3960 

Swiss Village Books & 

Antiques 

Laclede’s Landing 

TILN. First 

St. Louis, MO 63102 

314-231-2782 

West Port Booksellers 

311 West Port Plaza 

St. Louis, MO 63146 

314-464-6499 

Paul's Books 

6691 Delmar Blvd. 

University City, MO 63130 

314-721-4743 

Alfonsi Reading Centre 

9935 Manchester Rd. 

Warson Woods, MO 63122 

314-961-2633 

The Webster Groves 

Bookshop 

100 W. Lockwood 

Webster Groves, MO 63119 

314-968-1185 

NEBRASKA 

The Book Shop 

813 W. 2nd St. 

Hastings, NE 68901 
122-462-5632 

College Bookstore & Market 

2612 Eighth Ave. 

Kearney, NE 68847 

308-234-3030 

Nebraska Bookstore 

1135 °R’ St. 

Lincoln, NE 68508 

402-476-0111 

The Bookhouse - A 

Children's Bookstore 

1231S, 119 St. 

Omaha, NE 68144 

402-334-1860) 

Combs & Ketterson 

Old Market Bookstore 

1202 Howard 

Omaha, NE 68102 

402-341-9322 

Kieser's Book Store 

1516 Capitol Ave 

Omaha, NE 68102 

402-341-1518 
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University of Nebraska at 
Omaha Bookstore 

60th & Dodge Sts. 
Omaha, NE 68182 
402-554-2336 

Village Bookshop 

8701 Countryside Plaza 
Omaha, NE 68114 
402-391-0100 


NORTH DAKOTA 


University Bookstore 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, ND 58202 
701-777-2746 


OHIO 


The Bookhound 

Quaker Square 

Akron, OH 44308 
216-535-8472 

Mount Union College 
Campus Center Bookstore 
Aultman Ave. 

Alliance, OH 44601 
216-821-5320 

The News Depot 

207 Market Ave. N. 
Canton, OH 44702 
216-454-4441 

Fireside Book Shop 
29.N. Franklin St. 
Chagrin Falls, OH 44022 
216-247-4050 

Inside Story Book Shop 
8535 Tanglewood Mall 
Chagrin Falls, OH 44022 
216-543-8168 

Under Cover Books 

49 W. Orange 

Chagrin Falls. OH 44022 
216-247-3100 

Drew's Bookshop 

Hyde Park Square 
Cincinnati, OH 45208 
513-321-4000 

Little Professor Book Center 
917 Montgomery Rd. 
Cincinnati, OH 45242 
513-891-2227 

New World Bookshop 
336 Ludlow Ave. 
Cincinnati, OH 45220 
513-861-6100 

The Villager 

6932 Madisonville Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45227 
513-271-0523 

Wyoming Book Shop 
S418 Vine St. 

Cincinnati, OH 45216 
513-761-6248 

Xavier University Bookstore 
3800 Victory Pky. 
Cincinnati, OH 45207 
513-745-3311 

Barnes & Noble—Cleveland 
2400 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, OH 44115 
1-800-321-6464 

The Book Merchant 

1127 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, OH 44115 
216-579-6227 

Bookstore on West 25th 
1921 W. 25th St. 
Cleveland, OH 44113 
216-566-8897 


Highee’s 

100 Public Square 
Cleveland, OH 44113 
216-579-2580 

The Newsstand 

3309 E. Broad St. 
Columbus, OH 43213 
614-236-5632 

Ohio Dominican College 
Bookstore 

1216 Sunbury Rd. 
Columbus, OH 43219 
614-253-2741 

The Newstand 

1773 State Rd. 

Cuyahoga Falls, OH 44223 
216-923-4746 

Books & Co. 

Town & Country Shopping 
Center 

Dayton, OH 45429 
513-298-6540 
Bibliomania Book Store 
Thirteen N. Sandusky St. 
Delaware, OH 43015 
614-369-7904 

Morey’s Book Store 
SOLS. Main 

Findlay, OH 45840 
419-423-3054 

Granville Times Book Cellar 
140 E. Broadway 
Granville, OH 43023 
614-587-3051 


Learnéd Owl Book Shop 
204 N. Main St. 
Hudson, OH 44236 
216-653-2252 

DuBois Book Store, Inc. 
332 S. Lincoln St. 

Kent, OH 44240 
216-673-4730 

University Bookstore 
Kent State University 
Kent, OH 44242 
216-672-2762 

The Bookcase 

1651 N. Memorial Drive 
Lancaster, OH 43130 
614-687-1256 

Bookmark Bookstore 
910 Loveland Madeira Road 
Shopper's Haven 

Leave and: OH 45140 
513-683-7226 

Sugden Book Store 

134 Putnam St. 
Marietta, OH 45750 
614-373-0347 

Village Booksmith 

226 FE. Washington St. 
Medina, OH 44256 
216-725-6977 


Readmore Book Stores 
Middletown Shopping 
Center 

Middletown, OH 45044 
§13-424-5474 

Prints & Print Bookstore 
Il] Louisiana Ave. 
Perrysburg. OH 43551 
419-874-6074 

‘Turn of the Page 
Beachcliff Market Square 
Rocky River, OH 44116 
216-331-9988 


Cheshire Booksellers 
379 E, State St. 

Salem, OH 44460 
216-332-5306 

Under Cover Books & 
Records 

20201 Van Aken Blvd. 
Shaker Heights, OH 44122 
216-991-366 

The Reading Railroad: A 
Children’s Bookshop 
Saxon Square: 

6600 Sylvania Ave. 
Sylvania, OH 43560 
419-882-4944 
Lamplighter Educational 
Resource Center 

614 Wooster Pike 
Terrace Park, OH 45174 
513-831-6344 

Read-Mor Book Store 
249 Huron St. 

Toledo, OH 43608 
419-244-8451 
Thackeray's Books 

3301 W. Central 

Toledo, OH 43606 
419-537-9259 

Baluk’s Inc. 

26997 Center Ridge Road 
Westlake, OH 44145 
216-871-5122 

The Bookseller 

WN. South St. 
Wilmington, OH 45177 
513-382-7908 


The College of Wooster 
Wooster, OH 44691 
216-263-2421 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Prince & Pauper Bookshop 


612 St. Joe St. 
Rad City, SD $7701 
605-342-7964 


WISCONSIN 


Conkey’s Book Store 
226 E. College Ave. 
Appleton, WI 54911 
414-739-1223 
Readmore 

125 N. 7th St. 

La Crosse, WI 54601 
608-785-0903 


Booker T’s Book & Card 


1507 Losey Blvd. S. 
LaCrosse, WI 54601 
608-788-7959 
University Book Store 
TIL State St. 

Madison, WI 53703 
608-257-3784 
University Book Store 
702 N. Midvale Blvd. 
Madison, WI 53705 
O(I8-238-8455 
University Bookstore 
Memorial Student Center. 
UW-Stout 
Menomonie, WI 54751 
715-232-1235 








Desforges Booksellers 

400 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee, WI 53202 
414-271-3061 


Harry W. Schwartz 
Booksho 


Pp 
205 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee, WI 53202 
414-272-2700 
UWM Bookstore 
2200 E. Kenwood Blvd. 
Milwaukee, WI 53211 
414-963-4201 
Webster's Books 
2559 N. Downer Ave. 
Milwaukee, WI 53211 
414-332-9560 
Union Bookstore 
University of Wisconsin 
Oshkosh, WI 54901 
414-424-2385 


Martha Merrell’s Bookstore 
312 Sixth St. 

Racine, WI 53403 
414-632-5195 

Passtimes Books 

Walkway Mall 

Sister Bay, WI 54211 
414-854-2127 

The Book Place, Ltd. 

101 W, Sunset Dr. 
Waukesha, WI 53186 
414-542-1360 

Martha Merrell’s Bookstore 
228 W. Main St. 
Waukesha, WI 53186 
414-547-1060 

Janke Book Store 

525 Third St. 

Wausau, WI 54401 
TIS-845-9648 

The Book Nook 

404 E. Silver Spring Drive 
Whitefish Bay, WI 53217 
414-962-7997 


MANY LOCATIONS 
Waldenbooks 
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HO01 Be Spiderman™, Captain America”, or one of the HO5 Readers confront wizards, trolls and other fabulous crea- 
Fantastic Four™ doing battle against the super-villains tures in the fantasy worlds of ENDLESS QUEST" books. Col 
of the MARVEL comic books in this new adventure lector's sets #3 and #4—four action-packed books each—mul 
role-playing game. 2 or more players, ages 10 to adult tiple plots and endings in all. For pre-teens and teens 


HO02 This is the world-famous DUNGEONS & DRAGONS * HO6 Here are the essential rules for players of the ADVANCED 
role-playing game you've heard so much about. Everything DUNGEONS & DRAGONS" Game. How to create your own 


you need to enter a fantastic world of adventure is in this character, Dwarves, Elves, Gnomes, Fighters, Magic 
Basic Set, newly revised for beginners. Ages 10 to adult Users...armor, weapons, traps and more. Ages 10 and up 
HO3 If adventure has a game, it must be Indiana Jones!" HO7 Dragons have returned to the world of Krynn to 
Search lost ruins, recover stolen artifacts, escape hostile wreak havoc and destruction. Will the small band of 
natives. Your wit and imagination determine your success heroes leading the fight against the gathering darkness 


in adventure role-playing. 2 or more players, ages 10 to adult. survive? An exciting novel for teens and adults 


HO01 





| oral (ortyimerste| 
adventure 9 










H04 Six illustrated FANTASY FOREST” books in an 
attractive boxed set. Young readers will enjoy making 
choices that decide the plot of the story. And that plot can 
change each time the book is read! For ages 7 to 10 





from TSR 
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CHILDREN'S BOOKS 





MERCER MAYER Febatil ; 4 
The classic—with glowing —_ Toddler's delight—the Make kids merry with this 
new full-color paintings. purr-fect full-color com- colorful book which plays 
Pure magic for all ages. panion to the classic, Pat songs from Mickey's movie. 
Macmillan \01 the Bunny. Golden |02 Ages 2-7. Golden |03 





{ore Pome 


The Mystery of The Madman 


at Lormwell Crag 











i 





CVNOY SEEKERS 


Puppy's height gets him Meet the new teen super- — Stories, rhymes, riddles A purple monster. A pirate 
down—but not for long. 


sleuth! Fast ,adven- and more. Glorious full- shipwreck. An island of 
Full-color illus. Ages 2-5. ture series. Illus. Ages 8- color illus. for Donald's full-color surprises! Ages 
Golden |04 12. Golden 105 50th. Ages 4-8. Golden 106 3-5. Golden 107 


cod 
The Elephant s Airplane 


° , 
and Other Machines y Asin PS 


> +. 
lS ¢ 
~ 


a 










Fascinating, full-color See the snail's race car, The most up-to-date, with The best introduction 
story about robots—past, the mole's digging mach- new features such as available, updated to the 
present, and beyond R2D2!_ine, and more. Full-color. Word Histories, diction new frontiers of research. 
Ages 6-9. Golden 108 Ages 4-8. Golden |09 guide and more. H-M 110 Basic |11 


— ; \a 7 a 
G JINNESS MO BY'S 
WORLD 


IRE ORDS| 






Records galore! Trivia! A full-color anatomy atlas 
fastest, best & is only one of the superb 

worst. A perfect gift for loretone te eae ma 

every age. Sterling \14 ily reference. y 115 


Publishers’ suggested retail prices for books on this page range from $2.95 to $29.95. 









JO1 America’s bestselling cookbook, now completely 
revised for the ‘80s. Over 1,200 tested recipes, each with 
nutrition analysis. Test kitchen tips, color photos, ring 
bound, lies flat. BH & G Books 


J02 Now enlarged and improved—the authoritative 
bestseller that's helped thousands of diabetics and their 
families eat better. With over 200 new recipes, the latest 
nutrition information, and more. Prentice-Hall 


Martens ( Unie 


Me warry 


JO3 The perfect gift for anyone who enjoys healthy, hand 
some plants around the house, with detailed up-to-date 
advice on selection, care, and propagation of over 300 
varieties. Scores of color illus. Ortho 


J04 Covering the entire home decorating process, this 
authoritative guide shows how to adapt America’s most 
popular style to personal tastes and dwellings of all sizes 
Over 120 four-color photos. Simon & Schuster 


JO5 The last word in healthful cooking from the first name 
in natural foods. Encyclopedic (1,500 recipes) and indis 
pensable to any cook who wants to serve meals just as 
nutritious as they are delicious. Rodale Press 


JO06 Continuing a great American tradition, this new book 
brings the old-fashioned warmth and dependability of the 
Fannie Farmer cookbooks to the world of cakes, pies 
breads, muffins, and similar delights. 300 illus. Knopf 


JO7 The only home medical guide officially approved by 
the AMA. "A medical must” (House & Garden) with 1,350 
photos and diagrams (130 in full color) and many unique 
Self-Diagnosis Symptoms Charts. 832 pages. Random 


























New bestseller by author 
of Evergreen—a divided 
land.and a woman torn by 
love. Delacorte K01 





The definitive edition of 
the classic, with.50 daz- 
zling color res ord Michael 
Hague. H-M 


From classic to — 
175 color pgs., 200 pa 
terns. Pub. at $35. oe 
Now $12.98. Outlet KO8 


All of Shakespeare—pl 
4,200 photos & illus. Orig. 





ius 


$75.00. Now $29.95. 
Outlet K12 


TR 


Thinner, the old Gypsy 
man with the rotting nose 
whispered, and the horror 
began. NAL Books K02 





From her perennial 
bestseller, Danielle Steel 
has selected her favorites. 
Gift ed. Delacorte KO5 





450 color photos. Expert 
comment. Really lavish. 
Orig. $60.00. Now $24.95. 
Outlet KO9 





Four of the world-famous 
Dune author's finest. Orig. 
$29.80. Now $7.98. 

Outlet K13 





THE RAJ QUARTET 

starts in Dec. as 14-part 
Masterpiece Theatre series. 
4-vols., boxed. Avon K03 








The complete JOURNAL in 


ual power can 
a slipcase set: 14 volumes, ie he key to gl 
ind, of reflection , better health and 


& insight. G.M. Smith KO6 self-esteem. Nelson KO7 


Withecowen 





Over 100 favorite wildflow- |} Advice on creating four 
pit | ly botanical weg looks, to be all 

rawi intriguing lore. women want to 
East Woods K40 be. Acropolis K11 








14 full-color photos. Also A system that can make 


available: Audubon Nature}} every man look younger, 
& Audubon Engagement. healthier, sexier. Color 
Scribner's K14 photos. Ballantine K15 


Publishers’ suggested retail prices for books on this page range from $6.95 to $99.00. 








An extraordinary fairy tale for all A fresh look at produce. Beautiful, Helpful answers to every cook's 
ages—the bestselling author's first informative food lover's guide. 101 questions, plus a treasury of top 
novel. Illus. Doubleday LOS color pages. Friendly Press LO4 aaanen Illus. Yankee Books LO5 









Charming animal friends—stars of 
TV, toys and more—in a new, full- , from 
color storybook. Scholastic LO6 485 color 


The Pain='Great One 





Perfect Blume for youngest readers Two veteran dealers offer detailed Best-selling, how-to volume from 
(5-8): hilarious picture book tale of advice on profitable collecting on Time-Life ‘s and Kodak. Also 
sibling rivals. Bradbury LO9 any budget. Prentice-Hall L10 new: Guides to color, portraits L11 


Publishers’ suggested retail prices for books on this page range from $5.95 to $35.00 
TB 








ART & PHOTOGRAPHY 


VARY 


a 


Great full-color works by 
many artists capture the 
allure of “the only blonde 
in the world:’ Salem H. M01 


Classic photos of Eastern 
European Jews in the '30s. 
“Monumental” —New 
Republic. FSG M05 


Po “oe 
From cozy to grand—the 
homes of 28 notable wo- 
men. Over 200 illus., most 
in color. Salem House MO9 


POSSIBILITY 
THINKERS 
BIBLE 


Execute Echtor 
ROBERT H. SCHULLER 


1k) 


Unique combination: 
world's all-time bestseller 
plus bestselling Schuller. 
Nelson M13 


Ti4 


JAPAN DESIGN 


Over 100 stunning color 
images reflect the evolu- 
tion of Japanese design. 
Paper. Chronicle M02 


A splendid visual tour of 
the history, cultivation, 
marketing of the legend- 
ary plant. Quartet M06 


A rare treat: 1420 price- 
less cars, shown in 260 
glorious photos (160 

color). Motorbooks M10 


A Bible for pre-school chil- 
dren, with 44 Bible stories 
and 36 color pictures. 
Holman M14 


COMPUTERS 


The help you need to 
make the first, most impor- 
tant computer decision. 
Simon & Schuster M03 


Fix your glitch! Learn a 
gl term a day. Also 
in PC and kid's editions. 
Gift boxed. Antioch M04 


For your hands-on friends: Experts help kids discover 


how to make the 


nie do _ the creative powers of 


any task! 2 eds.: IBM PC & LOGO. Full-color illus. 
BASIC. Paper. Design M07 throughout. CBS/HRW M08 


Photo-packed official trib- 
ute to college football's top 
honor and its recipients. 
Atheneum M11 


MEDIC 


For more stamina, peak 
performance, fewer inju- 
ries—here is the ideal 
program. Mosby M12 


SOCIAL COMMENTARY 


pay 


A liberating book—how How society creates 


women can develop a posi 
hesed 


tive self-image no’ 
on beauty. Watts M15 


- standards of personal 
beauty and its effect upon 
us. Illus. Routledge M16 


Publishers’ suggested retail prices for books on this page range from $6.95 to $65.00. 


























We'll make 


b holiday shopping 
_ apleasure!”’ 


NO1 This book is a true work of art and a real marvel of 
science. 2000 mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, and 
fishes—illustrated in color by outstanding wildlife artists 
and described by eminent scientists. Macmillan 


N02 Brand new and packed with features, this 1984 atlas 
includes full-physical maps—with color-coded terrain 
heights and ocean depths—of all 50 states, plus 187 worl 
maps and an 85,000 entry index. Prentice-Hall 


SAINTE IT NET TIN 


NOS Finally, there's one reliable guide to today’s electronic 
marketplace. The famous Whole Earth team rates and 

compares software of all kinds to make any personal com 
puter much more useful. Illus. throughout. Doubleday 





N04 The Bible that takes the ultimate step into understand 
ing, combining for the first time the illuminating New Inter 
national Version text with the famous New Scofield study 
helps. Leather or cloth bindings. Oxford 





NO5 Now save $3.00 per copy with publisher's consumer 
rebate: THE SECOND COLLEGE EDITION is the up-to 
date dictionary with over 159,000 entnes. The choice refer 
ence of AP. N.Y. Times and other leading news media. S&S 


NO6 The day-by-day drama and spectacle of each event 
in both Winter and recent Summer Games, preserved in a 
lavish, oversized volume with over 200 full-color photos 
from ABC Sports. Paper and hardcover. Random 





NO7 The authors of the great management bestseller, In 
Search of Excellence, have created coordinated leather 
desk and pocket diaries that integrate strategies for excel 
lence into every manager's daily schedule. Random 
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want to help you 


OKSHOP! 


America’s booksellers can make your holiday shopping experience this year a 
real pleasure instead of a time-consuming chore 

We hope this supplement begins to suggest to 
shopping for books can be. Like our stores, these pages are full of surprise and discovery 
And because each book has a distinctive personality, you can pick exactly the right one 
for each person on your list. There's no worry about colors or sizes. Every book fits 
books never go out of style 

There’s a book to fit just about t every budget category, too. For less 
than the price of a movie, you can choose from a wi ortment of paper- 
backs. For less than the price of a th eatre — yo ; 


ou what a rewarding experience 



















hardcover bestsellers or a fine art book. Any book you buy represents > 
lasting value i. 
Visit a bookstore near you this week. Bring along this supplement, / 








yu need or ad nal gift sugges- 


u know they'll be opened 4 L, 
1ey keep on giving 22 
Gail See 
President 
American Booksellers Association 


and be sure to ask for any assistance 
tions. No matter what book 
again and again. Books are great gifts because tl 
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Close Call for a Private Jet 


It was just after dusk when the 
French-built Falcon 20 flew over the 
presidential palace and the adjacent U.S. 
ambassador’s residence in the Beirut sub- 
urb of Baabda. But then the plane took a 
second turn over the compound, and 
Lebanese soldiers, suspecting a terrorist 
attack, opened fire with antiaircraft guns. 
Fortunately they missed their target, a 
private plane owned by the Saudi Arabi- 
an Golden Contracting Co. The pilot had 
veered off course while approaching Bei- 
rut Airport. Aerial traffic controllers 
were able to guide the jet to a safe 
landing. 

The incident illustrated the troubles 
faced by Americans and Lebanese wor- 
ried about another possible kamikaze assault in Beirut. Leba- 
non’s civil aviation authority has instructed planes heading for 
Beirut Airport to avoid Baabda. If a wayward aircraft does ap- 
pear over the presidential compound, security forces have little 
time to decide whether the plane carries harmless civilians or ter- 
rorists with explosives. “It is not a situation we relish,” says a U.S. 
Official. “I’m afraid it’s a question of shooting first and asking 
questions later.” 


BILL FOLEY 





Teen Violence in Detroit 


Guns come close to ranking as household appliances in De- 
troit. With an estimated 1.5 million firearms in a city of only 1.2 
million people, it is hardly surprising that many guns wind up in 
the hands of youngsters. Since January, an astonishing 219 peo- 
ple under the age of 17 have been shot in Detroit; 18 have died. 
Some of the victims are believed to have been involved in the 
drug trade. Last week a group of 88 students from the city’s high 
schools began a summit meeting to discuss ways of combatting 
the violence. They will present their recommendations to Mayor 
Coleman Young in late November. 

Why the uncurbed gunplay among Detroit’s young people? 
Overall, violent crime in the city declined slightly in the first six 
months of 1984. But the youth-gang squad has been diminished 
to bare bones as part of a 36% reduction in police manpower 
since 1978. Budget cutbacks in the educational system have led to 
reductions in security at various schools. Unemployment re- 
mains well into double digits. Soup kitchens expect to take in 
more hungry this year than ever before. A growing number of cit- 
izens are below the poverty line. The violence among Detroit's 
children may be just the most visible manifestation of a city in 
major distress. 





WELFARE 
Managing the Poor 


The Reagan Administration, which prides itself on keeping 
Government out of people’s lives, made a distinctly paternalistic 
proposal last week. The Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices suggested that a portion of welfare recipients’ monthly checks 
under the Aid for Dependent Children program (A.F.D.C.) be ear- 
marked for rent payment, ensuring that landlords will get their 
money. The proposal, proponents feel, would make welfare tenants 
more attractive to landlords and cut down on the eviction rate. 

Most of the nation’s 16 million welfare recipients are permit- 
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ted to spend their checks as they choose. The suggested change 
would mean that welfare tenants who failed to pay their rent for 
two months would be adjudged to have mismanaged their mon- 
ey. At this point, a landlord could ask state welfare officials to di- 
vert part of the A.F.D.C. for delinquent rent within the next 30 
days. One critic of the proposed rule, Henry Freedman, director 
of the Center on Social Welfare Policy and Law, said that those 
on welfare should be permitted to spend their money as they 
please. Said Freedman of the plan: “It’s a major limitation of peo- 
ple’s ability to run their own lives.” 


Death of a Master Chef 


Masataka Kobayashi was a curious 
mix of cultures. He was a Japanese chef 
who specialized in exquisite French dish- 
es at some of America’s finest restau- 
rants. The son of a Tokyo food dealer, he 
went to Switzerland at age 16 to learn the 
art of French cuisine. Years later in New 
York, Kobayashi (“Masa” to his friends) 
transformed Le Plaisir into one of the 
city’s most prestigious restaurants. In 
1981 he became master chef at the Au- 
berge du Soleil in California’s Napa Val- 
ley. Two years later, he opened Masa’s in 
San Francisco, a restaurant so popular there was a 21-day wait 
for reservations. 

Last week Kobayashi, 45, was found dead in his San Francis- 
co apartment after he had failed to show up for work at Masa’s. 
He had suffered head injuries and was discovered in a pool of 
blood. The contents of his wallet were scattered on the floor, the 
front door was unbolted, and a rear window was ajar. Neverthe- 
less, homicide investigators declined to say that the chef was a 
victim of an attempted burglary. Said Bill Cunin, maitre d’ and 
general manager of Kobayashi’s restaurant: “There was no one 
who was overtly anti-Masa or even upset with Masa.” 





“Masa” Kobayashi 


Salty Talk for the Navy 


There was a time when a Navy man talked like a sailor. He 
cooked in the galley and ate on the mess deck. If he got out of line 
he was thrown into the brig. But in the 1970s the Navy adopted 
the language of landlubbers. The galley became a kitchen; the 
mess deck was termed the enlisted dining facility; the brig was 
transformed into a correctional facility. Even the snappy BOQ, 
Bachelor Officers’ Quarters, gave way to unaccompanied officer 
personnel housing. 

Secretary of the Navy John F. Lehman Jr. has been wag- 
ing a one-man war against what he terms “the bureaucratiza- 
tion of naval language.” Last week, in 
an effort to restore “our nautical lexi- 
con,” he ordered all Navy facilities to 
return to traditional usages by Jan. 1. 
No longer will passageways be halls 
or heads identified as toilets. Win- 
dows will once again be portholes, 
and ceilings will be overheads. Leh- 
man, a naval aviator, also objects to 
recruiting pitches like “The Army 
wants to join you,” feeling that such 
lines convey a “sense of apology” 
about the military. Says Lehman: 
“We're throwing that sort of thinking 
into the dustbin.” 
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A desperate thirst for water: symbol of the wasting famine that has spread to every corner of a drought-plagued land 


ETHIOPIA 


World 


The Land of the Dead 


Emergency relief arrives, but the starving continue to pour in 


he round hut, made of roughhewn 

wood posts and a conical thatched 

roof, is known as zawya. In the 

Afar language, that means the 
house of the dead. Although it is not long 
after dawn, 26 bodies have already been 
wrapped in filthy burlap shrouds on the 
earthen floor. The air ts sickly sweet with 
the smell of decay. Inside, in accordance 
with Muslim custom, Hussein Yussuf is 
tenderly washing the shriveled body of a 
three-year-old boy. “This is the first water 
this child has had for a long, long time, 
says the 60-year-old man. In the past four 
weeks, Yussuf, known as Jenaza-atabi 
(Cleaner of the dead), has washed 400 
bodies, and, he says, “the numbers keep 
going up.” After he has finished his 
sad task, Yussuf lifts up the wasted corpse 
and lays it on a bed of fresh eucalyptus 
leaves. Then Sheik Ali Hassan says last 
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rites and prays for the departed soul 

All around the house of the dead, in a 
refugee camp in the small northern Ethio- 
pian town of Bati, more than 25,000 starv- 
ing people huddled together last week 
Some 210 miles away there was a similar 
scene of destitution around the 9,000 fam- 
ished people who crowded into the Quiha 
camp. Shrouded in a pall of woodsmoke, 
their new home looked like a medieval 
battlefield. The parched, scabrous earth 
was pockmarked with foxholes in which 
hundreds upon hundreds of families 
crouched for shelter against the chill 
mountain wind. The lucky ones had a 
branch to cover their dugout; others re- 
mained exposed to the elements. As soon 
as a foreign visitor appeared, the emaciat- 
ed people took him for a doctor, crowded 
around and clutched at his trousers and 


clung to his legs, pleading for help. Half 


t 


crazy for food, they trampled each other 
and knocked down their flimsy shelters in 
their rush to get to the foreigner 

The wind whipped across the dry 
brown plains, and a man, naked in his 
hole save for a flea-infested blanket, died 
So too did an old woman covered with 
flies. A man named Abigurney, who had 
already lost three children, was asked how 
many had died in his village. “Too many 
for me to count,” he replied 

There are too many to count. At Bati 
and Quiha and more than 100 other refu- 
gee camps in Ethiopia run by internation- 
al organizations like the Red Cross, fam- 
ine relief has begun to pour in. But 
throughout the country, at least 6 million 
people live at the brink of starvation. Re- 
lief workers expect that almost a million 
Ethiopians may die this year alone in 
what could become “the worst human di- 
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Sad-eyed, underfed, huddled against the cold 


saster in recent history.” After ten years of 
drought and civil war, twelve of the coun- 
try’s 14 provinces have been laid waste by 
a famine of biblical proportions. More 
than 40% of the country’s 42 million peo- 
ple are malnourished, and 2.2 million 
have left their homes to wander in search 
of food. 

For two years, appeals for aid from re- 
lief organizations and the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment of Lieut. Colonel Mengistu Haile 
Mariam largely fell on deaf ears. Then, 
last month, the British Broadcasting Corp. 
televised and distributed footage that 
showed piles of dying babies and row upon 
row of fly-covered corpses. The Western 
world was electrified. Both British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher and Austra- 
lian Prime Minister Robert Hawke were 
said to have broken into tears at the 
sight. Overnight, individuals, internation- 





al charities and governments began pour- | 


ing in money and supplies at record- 
breaking rates. 

But the response is too little, and tardy. 
“It is more than 18 months too late,” said 
Mohammed Amin, the Nairobi-based 
cameraman whose pictures finally aroused 
the world. “Why did it have to wait for a 
ten-minute TV film to awaken public sym- 
pathy?” Nor does the torrent of short- 
term support by any means guarantee true 
relief for the country’s long-term difficul- 
ties. Without a program of Western sup- 


port sustained over the next few months, 
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At a camp for orphans, a starving young girl bends under the weight of her sorrows 








said James Ingram, executive director of 
the World Food Program, “what is already 
becoming a chronic and perennial state of 
emergency will become a quite intractable 
problem. To me this is the biggest chal- 
lenge facing the international community 
over the next few years.” 


he woes of Ethiopia being brought 
home last week to television view- 
ers in the West are all too familiar 
to some 30 other African nations. 
More than 150 million people on the Afri- 
can continent are threatened by starva- 
tion. Chad, for example, has been suffering 
through a drought that is proportionally 
worse than Ethiopia’s. In Mozambique, 
years of drought were followed by a hurri- 
cane and widespread floods, and guerrilla 
warfare has prevented aid from reaching 
the needy. The continent-wide tragedy has 
been compounded as Africans, whose 
crops have withered or whose farms have, 
quite literally, been blown away, have 
streamed into areas already overcrowded 
or afflicted with disease and malnutrition. 
So many refugees from Ethiopia and Chad 
have flooded into the Sudan that the na- 
tion, once expected to become the bread- 
basket of the Arab world, now cannot feed 
2.5 million of its people. 
Although it gave short shrift to the ag- 
onies of other African countries, the sud- 
den press coverage of a starving Ethiopia 


did succeed in sparking a serious response 


around the world. Stirred by eight full- 
color pages of withered bodies in Stern, 
the nation’s largest illustrated newsweek- 
ly, West German citizens sent floods of 
support to local relief agencies. Mean- 
while, in Britain, where the television 
footage was shown first, the international 
relief organization Oxfam harvested an 
unprecedented yield of cash for so short a 
period. Within three hours of televising 
the pictures of Ethiopia, WBZ-TV in Bos- 
ton prompted a record-breaking 900 
pledges of support for Oxfam America. 
Indeed, from a fund-raising rice lunch 
by housewives in Lawrence, Kans., to a 
money-raising fast involving 3,000 under- 
graduates at Harvard, Americans across 
the nation endeavored to assist the dying 
Ethiopians. 

Governments pitched in with equal 
fervor. West Germany donated more than 
$6 million in aid, Italy promised to build a 
hospital in Ethiopia’s Mekele province, 
and Canada and Australia contributed 
tens of thousands of tons of grain. Still, 
much more is needed. 

In Washington, as elsewhere, politics 
and compassion often collided. The U.S. 
has been the most generous benefactor of 
all foreign nations, contributing $97.5 
million in food aid to Marxist-Leninist 
Ethiopia since Oct. | alone. Last Friday, 
M. Peter McPherson, administrator of 
the Agency for International Develop- | 
ment, said that the U.S. is sending Ethio- 
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Not far from the house of the dead, a woman in Bati comforts her starving child 
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| hundreds of thousands starved, Ethiopian 


| sprucing up their capital and erecting tri- 





pia 85,000 more tons of food, worth $37.5 
million, But Washington remains cau- 
tious about providing long-term develop- 
ment aid. Earlier this year, Congress 
killed an economic-policy initiative that 
would have provided Africa with $75 mil- | 
lion for development next year. Why? 
The Administration had insisted that the 
money go only to governments that reject 
socialism. 

Many critics in Washington charge | 
that Ethiopia’s government has withheld 
food from rebel-occupied areas or simply 
misdirected government funds. While 


officials spent more than $100 million 


umphal arches for September's tenth an- 
niversary of the military coup that over- 
threw Emperor Haile Selassie. 

Nor have Mengistu’s political allies 
seemed greatly concerned about the wast- 
ing drought. As recently as last month, ac- 
cording to local*sources, when Ethiopia 
appealed to its East European allies for 
aid, it was flatly turned down. The Soviets 
reportedly even warned that Mengistu 
should not use military equipment for re- 
lief work until he had finished paying for 
it. Stung, perhaps, by the outpouring 
of concern from the West, the Soviets 
have sent Ethiopia more than 400 trucks, 
16 planes and 24 helicopters. But Moscow 
was having problems explaining away its 
client state’s need for aid. The govern- 
ment newspaper /zvestiya ascribed 
the famine not to drought “but to the colo- 
nial structure of agriculture imposed on 
Ethiopia.” The flood of Western aid was, 
claimed the paper, nothing more than an 
expression of imperialist guilt. 


etting food into Ethiopia is only 

half the problem. A moonscape 

scarred with treacherous canyons 

and inhospitable mountains, the 
country is a logistical nightmare. Half its 
people live a two-day walk from the near- 
est road. There are only about 6,000 
trucks in the entire country, and, so far, 
no more than a few hundred of them have 
been used for relief. Even now some vil- 
lages have water but no food, the refugee 
camps food but no water. In Bati, which 
became the country’s most death-ridden 
camp last week, new arrivals kept flowing 
in faster than supplies. “We are getting 
more than a thousand refugees a day,” 
said Sigridur Gudmundsdottir, a Red 
Cross nurse from Iceland. “We are barely 
holding our own.” 

In Bati last week more than 1,000 
women and children were packed togeth- 
er in one tin-roofed shed. An eerie silence 
hung over the entire assembly. In one cor- 
ner Janet Harris, a British nurse, was 
feeding vitamin- and salt-enriched water 
to children too weak to help themselves. It 
was a dispiriting, and often futile, task. 
“You can tell who will live and who will 
die,” she said. “The dying ones have no 
light left in their eyes.” 

The Intensive Feeding Center, as the 
shed is known, was restricted to those 
children who were 70% below normal 
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weight for their age. They were given pink 
wristbands and fed four times a day. 
Those children who were just a little fur- 
ther from death were given red bands and 
taken to a second shed to be fed twice a 
day. The doors to both sheds had to be 
guarded at all times against the crush of 
hungry people desperate to gain entry. 
But even the thousands who squatted out- 
side on the excrement-splattered ground 
could consider themselves lucky. “The 
ones who make it to this camp are the 
strong ones,” said Miles Harris, a British 
doctor. “The other 80% are dying up in 
the hills, too weak to move.” 

Despite such harrowing assessments, 
some encouraging developments began 
last week to suggest that the relief pipeline 
was growing more effective. The coun- 
try’s main port, Assab, where supplies 
had been fatally logiammed last month, 
began processing shipments at ten times 
its former capacity. Two elderly but effec- 


tive British Hercules transport planes 


shuttled supplies between the capital and 
the devastated areas. The government 
also waived handling charges on all ships 
and planes bringing relief. Yet even if all 
of Ethiopia’s food needs were met, it 
seemed unlikely that more than 20% of 
those gripped by famine could be reached 
before they died. 

More important, there is wide agree- 
ment by specialists that Ethiopia’s agri- 
cultural plight could be reversed only by a 
program of sustained, substantial and 
intense long-term assistance. However 
much aid is shipped into the country dur- 
ing the next year, more will be needed to 
help Ethiopia, and its neighbors, return to 
productive harvests. Many officials as- 
sume that the present torrent of sympathy 
will subside quickly as memories of the 
TV footage begin to fade and world atten- 
tion turns to other matters. The results 
would be grim. 

Even while supply planes raise huge 
clouds of dust in the bleak landscape, small 
groups of skeletal figures continue to make 
long, hobbling journeys to the relief camps. 
Most of them are little more than bones 
covered with skin, their faces reduced to 
huge-eyed skulls. By night, when the tem- 
perature can drop into the 40s, they huddle 
close together in their foxholes; by day, 
they sit in tiny squatting areas marked off 
by stones, their meager possessions ar- 
ranged around them. When shipments of 
food arrive, local officials, armed with long 
staves, round up survivors and hand out a 
few pounds of flour or cereal 

Almost as fast as the newcomers ar- 
rive, others depart. Each day in Quiha, 
grieving parents wrap the bodies of their 
children in burlap parcels tied with string 
and carry them to the Ethiopian Ortho- 
dox Church in the neighboring village. 
There, as priests under bright umbrellas 
chant ageless prayers, the tiny bodies are 
placed in a long trench. And each dusk in 
Bati, when the sun burns red and fierce, 
four men carry bodies from the house of 
the dead up a steep hill to their com- 
mon grave. —By Pico lyer. Reported by 
James Wilde/Bati, with other bureaus 
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Haunted by an eerie silence, the camps resemble a medieval battlefield 
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Alittle food trickles in, as planes from East and West visit the rainiess land 

















THE NEW COMPUTERS 





They’re new in every sense of the 
word. New in conception, new 

in design, new in their ability to deliver 
unprecedented levels of computer perform- 
ance. After over 40 years of designing and 
manufacturing computers, AT&T is proud 
to introduce a whole new line of innova- 

tive computers for business. ..AT&T 
Computers. 


MEET THE FAMILY 


The 3B2, 3B5, and the AT&T Personal 
Computer make up the new AT&T family of 
flexible business computers. 

The AT&T 3B2 is one of the most 
advanced super microcomputers you can 
buy today. It packs all 
the power of a much 
larger system ina 
size small enough to 
sit on your desk top. 
This UNIX* System 
V-based multi-user, 
multi-tasking com- 
puter can accom- 
modate up to 
18 terminals. 

For larger 
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make great hosts, because they can accom- 
modate up to 60 users. 

And meet the new AT&T Personal Com- 
puter. What makes it special is its ability to 
combine high performance with excellent 


graphics capabilities, an adjustable display 
monitor, and non-glare screen. Its flexibility 
allows it to operate as a stand-alone unit or 
as part of an integrated computer network. 
And its compatibility allows it to run most 
popular business software, including most 
available MS-DOS** applications. 


THE FAMILY THAT WORKS 
TOGETHER 


One big advantage of AT&T Computers 
is that when there’s work to be done, every- 
one pitches in. 

Each family member works together in a 
coordinated system, making tasks easier 


*UNIX is a trademark of AT&T Bell Laboratories. ** MS-DOS is a trademark of Microsoft Corporation. 
©1984 AT&T Information Systems. 





and users more productive. All AT&T between terminals, workstations, and com- 
Computers are based on our Information puters of all sizes. This local area network 
Systems Architecture, an open, communi- allows you to connect departments, build- 
cations- wae structure that can accommo- ings, industrial parks, or even campuses. 
date and integrate And gives you fast response time and cen- 








not only our tralized administration 
products, but also and control. 

those of other manu- Regardless of the equip- 
facturers. ment you might own or 
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AT&T family members work so well be like one big happy family. 

together is our unique PC Interface. It 

bridges the MS-DOS and UNIX Operating BUILT-IN RELIABILITY AND SERVICE 
Systems, allowing you to use your PC as Judging by the way they’re made and 
part of a larger 3B network. Several PC cared for, this family will be around for gen- 


erations. AT&T Computers 
meet the toughest design 
standards and most rigorous 


users can thus share 
peripherals and files 
stored on the central 


3B2 machine. testing procedures. 

Yet another reason And should you ever 
AT&T Computers are require service, we offer 
such a close-knit family around-the-clock mainte- 
is our UNIX System V nance, and one of the indus- 
Operating System, try’s largest service forces. 


For more information 
call your AT&T Information 
Systems Account Exec- 
utive or 1 (800) 247- 


developed by AT&T 
Bell Laboratories. It’s 
an operating system so 
flexible, it’s rap- 








idly becomingan om , 1212. Then make 
industry stan- = , \ arrangements to 
dard. And : meet the family: the 


because UNIX A 3B2, 3B5 and the 
software is [= 2 AT&T Personal 


upwardly Computer. When 
compatible, it comes to meet- 
3B2 software can run on 3B5 computers, ing your needs, AT&T Computers couldn’t 
thus protecting your investment and elimi- be more compatible. 
nating costly and time-consuming retraining. AT&T INFORMATION SYSTEMS. 
THEY GET ALONG FAMOUSLY WHEN YOU'VE GOT TO BE RIGHT. 
WITH MOST EVERYONE 


AT&T Computers get along so well with 
each other, they can’t help but get along 
with just about everyone else. The AT&T 
Information Systems Network links AT&T 
Computers with those of other manu- 
facturers. It’s a flexible, cost-efficient link 
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NICARAGUA 





nce again the familiar tremors swept 

through Nicaragua. In the streets of 
Managua, the capital, dozens of Soviet- 
made T-55 tanks clattered into defensive 
positions. Antiaircraft crews manned 
their batteries, while zealous neighbor- 
hood defense committees scurried to dig 
air-raid trenches. Some 20,000 volunteer 
coffee pickers were reassigned to local mi- 
litia units as the Sandinista government 
announced a “state of alert” affecting the 
country’s 100,000-member military and 
security forces. For the third time in two 
years, the Sandinistas were loudly con- 
vinced—or so they said—that U.S. troops 
were about to invade their soil. 

Most Nicaraguans, however, re- 
mained calm. Despite the government’s 
repeated alarms, residents of Managua 





Broadsides in a War of Nerves 


Washington and the Sandinistas take turns crying wolf 
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Soldiers dig in against the much announced “ Yanqui ete alongside a Setekenuie tank 





made their way to work as usual on the 
city’s overcrowded buses. Schoolchildren 
played outdoors, even gathering in clus- 
ters around the squat, forbidding tanks. 
Occasionally the civic mood was shattered 
by a sonic boom, which the government 
attributed to high-flying U.S. SR-71 spy 
planes violating Nicaraguan airspace. De- 
spite the noisy interruptions, few Nicara- 
guans seemed concerned about the puta- 
tive Yanqui invasion. 

A similar case of schizophrenia 
seemed to be afflicting the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. Ata meeting of the 31-mem- 
ber Organization of American States in 
Brasilia, Secretary of State George Shultz 
pooh-poohed the Nicaraguan war hyste- 
. based on nothing.” 


| Said he: “Obviously they're trying to whip 


Schoolchildren march to the U.S. embassy in Managua to srwiost samen “aggression” 











But most other Nicaraguans traveled to work as usual and remained calm. 
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up their own population. But I can’t imag- 


ine what the reason is for doing that.” | 


Then Shultz provided a possible answer. 
The US., he said in reference to Nicara- 
gua’s Soviet-sponsored arms buildup, was 
“trying to work in any way we can to cast 
this aggressive and subversive influence 
out of our hemisphere.” 

At the State Department and the Pen- 
tagon, those sentiments were stated more 
sharply. Even as U.S. officials repeatedly 
denied any aggressive intentions toward 


| Nicaragua, they continued to issue stern 


warnings about the Central American re- 
public’s military buildup, especially the 
possible acquisition by the Sandinistas 
of high-performance Soviet-bloc aircraft. 
The US., said Pentagon Spokesman Mi- 
chael Burch, would “provide whatever as- 
sistance is necessary” to protect its hemi- 
spheric interests. Did that include military 
intervention? Said Burch: “I'm not willing 
to include or exclude anything.” 

The superpower and the minipower 
had different motives for cranking up the 
mutual war of nerves. In the wake of Pres- 
ident Reagan’s election victory, Washing- 
ton seemed intent on setting what one offi- 
cial called “the limits of U.S. tolerance” 
toward Marxist-led Nicaragua. After 
their somewhat less than democratic elec- 
tion triumph on Nov. 4, the Sandinistas 
seemed determined to keep building up 
their arsenal as rapidly as possible. Nei- 
ther stance boded particularly well for the 
process of negotiated peace in the region, 
which both sides claim to support. 

The latest spasms arose, ironically 
enough, from a false alarm. On Election 
Day, someone in the U.S. Government 
leaked word, based on sketchy and uncon- 
firmed spy-satellite information, that 
crated Soviet MiG-21 interceptors were 
about to be unloaded at Nicaragua's Pa- 
cific port of Corinto from the Soviet 
freighter Bakuriani. The U.S. has long 
warned Nicaragua that the arrival of 
MiG-21s or similar fighters would be “un- 
acceptable,” since such weapons would 
upset the regiona} balance of air power. 


By the time the Bakuriani unloaded | 


its crated cargo and returned to sea, 
Washington was persuaded that MiG-21s 
had not been delivered. One reason, indi- 
cated by Shultz, was a Soviet assurance to 
the contrary. Another was the informa- 
tion gleaned from the rash of U.S. spy- 
plane flights, more probably low-flying 
F-4 reconnaissance jets than the superfast, 
supersophisticated SR-71s claimed by the 
Sandinistas (no sonic boom from an SR-71 


can be heard when the aircraft flies, as it | 


can on spy missions, at an altitude of 15 
miles or more). 

The U.S. conclusion: Soviet-bloc 
ships, including the Bakuriani, have more 
than likely delivered SA-3 and SA-8 anti- 
aircraft missiles, advanced radar equip- 
ment that would complete Nicaragua’s 
air-defense system, and a supply of MI-24 
“Hind” helicopters. The choppers are 
heavily armed gunships that the Soviets 


| use against rebellious tribesmen in Af- 
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ghanistan; they are probably intended to 
flush out 6,000 of the U.S.-backed contra 
guerrillas, who have now moved perma- 
nently inside Nicaragua to carry on their 
hit-and-run war against the Sandinistas. 

Nonetheless, the Pentagon kept up its 
threatening expressions of concern. Even 
without the MiG-2l1s, US. officials said, 
the arrival of the Bakuriani marked the 
first time the Soviets had sent weapons to 
Nicaragua under their own flag, rather 
than through such surrogates as Cuba or 
Bulgaria. U.S. military officials said last 
week that four more Soviet and East-bloc 
freighters were on their way to Nicaragua, 
without saying when the ships would ar- 
rive, or where. Said Pentagon Spokesman 
Burch: “Nicaragua has now armed itself 
to a greater degree or in quantities far 
greater than any of its neighbors, or evena 
coalition of its neighbors.” 

The Sandinista buildup is indeed im- 
pressive. Nicaragua’s regular army and 
mobilized reserves now total 62,000, more 
than the armies of nearby El Salvador and 
Honduras combined. The U.S. estimates 
that Nicaragua has 150 tanks and 200 oth- 
er armored vehicles, 200 antiaircraft guns 
and 300 missile launchers, in addition to 
perhaps 18 of the fearsome Hinds. By con- 
trast, El Salvador, Guatemala and Hon- 
duras combined have 53 tanks and 104 ar- 
mored vehicles; none of them has any 
advanced missile system. Neighboring 
Costa Rica has only a poorly equipped 
9,800-member civil guard. 

The Pentagon, moreover, maintains 
that the Sandinistas still want the MiGs 
and intend to get them. U.S. military offi- 
cials also charged that five airfields are ei- 
ther currently receiving improvements or 
under construction in Nicaragua; at least 
one of them might be used for stopovers 
by Soviet long-range Backfire bombers. 
Bases in Nicaragua, says a Pentagon offi- 
cial, “would enormously facilitate Soviet 
reconnaissance flights over America’s 
West Coast.” 

The emphasis on that argumentis rela- 








Army Commander Humberto Ortega Saavedra 


tively new. In the past, the Administration 
has more often justified its actions in Cen- 
tral America by stressing that the Sandi- 
nistas were shipping arms to insurgents in 
El Salvador. The U.S. has also pointed to 
signs of creeping totalitarianism in Nica- 
ragua, as the Marxist-led regime has 
curbed press freedom, expropriated the 
property of private entrepreneurs and built 
a pervasive security apparatus with the aid 
of Cuban and East German advisers. 


he switch in reasoning seemed to re- 

flect the Administration’s recurring 
tendency to speak with different voices 
about Nicaragua. Privately, some Penta- 
gon sources attributed the hyping of con- 
cern over the Bakuriani and its cargo to 
Officials at the White House and National 
Security Council. The State Department 
also expressed frustration over the way 
the MiG issue had materialized: on his 
way to the OAS meeting, Shultz character- 
ized the original leak as “a criminal act.” 
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For his part, Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger coolly deplored the “hyste- 
ria” that had arisen over the incident, 
even as the Pentagon provided the vary- 
ing rationales for U.S. unhappiness with 
the Sandinistas. 

The same fractiousness is evident in 
the Administration’s solutions for Central 
America. Hard-liners in Washington, in- 
cluding CIA Director William Casey and 
U.N. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick, 
seem to believe that in the long run it is 
impossible to deal with the Sandinistas. 
They would prefer to see the Managua re- 
gime ousted from power, although any ac- 
tion by the U.S. toward that end is ex- 
pressly forbidden by a 1982 resolution of 
Congress. More moderate officials, in- 
cluding Shultz, believe that diplomacy 
can play a role in curbing Nicaragua’s 
radical tendencies. In their view, the U.S. 
must show that it has the power and the 
will to halt the spread of Communism, but 
that should be balanced by a willingness 
to negotiate a regional settlement. 

Thus, as the Nicaraguan debate con- 
tinues to percolate within the Administra- 
tion, the U.S. tends to pick and choose 
among different reasons for confronting 
the Sandinistas. Among the hard-liners, 
the latest outcry may have the ultimate 
aim of restoring shattered congressional 
support for the rebellious contras. That 
prospect, however, has grown even less 
likely in the wake of the controversy over 
a ClA-drafted counterinsurgency manual 
(see box). Among moderates, the hope is 
to force the Sandinistas to accept a ver- 
sion of the so-called Contadora peace pro- 
cess that will adequately guarantee securi- 
ty and democracy in the region. 

For their part, the Sandinistas are in- 
tensely concerned about U.S. activity in 
the area. Up to 1,000 U.S. military per- 
sonnel are involved in seven separate re- 
gional exercises. The U.S. contingents in- 
clude about 120 Army engineers who are 
building roads near Honduras’ Palmerola 
Air Force Base, a company of infantry- 














Skirmishes Over a Primer 


T he infamous CIA manual on guerrilla warfare might have 
been written with the jungles of Nicaragua in mind, but its 
chief effect so far has been to provoke conflict in Washington. 
Last week skirmishes were raging not only between the Rea- 
gan Administration and Capitol Hill but within the CIA. Five 
middle-level agency officials, targeted to be disciplined for 
their part in drafting the contentious primer, said they were 
being used as scapegoats. Congressional critics charged that 
the five were victims of a cover-up designed to protect senior 
Officials, notably CIA Director William J. Casey, who has su- 
pervised the covert assistance to anti-Sandinista contras. 
The latest flap began when President Reagan received 
the disciplinary recommendation from the CIA’s inspector 
general. Reagan had ordered the internal investigation amid 
a continuing clamor over sections of the manual that advo- 
cated the “neutralization” of local Nicaraguan officials. Crit- 
ics seized upon that term as a code word for assassination. 
Furthermore, they charged, the manual shows that the CIA is 


violating a 1982 congressional amendment barring it from 
engaging in any activity aimed at overthrowing the Sandi- 
nistas. Reagan responded with the credulity-straining expla- 
nation that the word neutralization meant nothing more 
than “you just say to the fellow that’s sitting there in the of- 
fice, “You're not in the office any more.’ ” 

The White House blamed the manual on a single, “low- 
level” contract operative, identified pseudonymously as John 
Kirkpatrick. The still secret inspector general’s report ap- 
parently suggested that Kirkpatrick resign, two employees 
be suspended without pay and three others receive formal 
letters of reprimand. New York Democrat Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan compared the disciplinary measures with cancel- 
ing “weekend privileges for a month.” 

Both the Senate and the House Intelligence Committees 
are expected to reopen their investigation of the guerrilla 
manual in early December. Some legislators even want to see 
the matter referred to the Justice Department. Says Demo- 
cratic Congressman Norman Mineta of California: “The CIA 
and the President owe us some answers, and the inspector 
general’s report fails to give them.” 
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men patrolling near the same site, and a 
dozen servicemen who assisted at a Salva- 
doran-Honduran naval exercise that end- 
ed last week. Most of the recent arrivals 
are early harbingers of a major U.S. joint 
exercise with Honduras known as Big 
Pine III, which will take place sometime 
after the first of the year. Previous Big 
Pine maneuvers have involved upwards of 
5,000 U.S. servicemen. 

In addition, a U.S. naval group of 
some 25 vessels, including the battleship 
Towa, has just finished amphibious ma- 
neuvers near Roosevelt Roads in Puerto 
Rico, where the aircraft carrier Nimitz is 
also steaming. While none of the exercises 
are directed at Nicaragua, Humberto Or- 
tega Saavedra, Commander of the nation- 
al army, voices typical Nicaraguan suspi- 
cion. Says he: “A powerful country like 
the U.S. has the luxury of threatening and 
then not following through. A country 
like Nicaragua can’t ignore the threat.” 


n fact, crying wolf has some practical 

benefits for the Sandinistas, It draws in- 
ternational attention away from the nine- 
man National Directorate’s continued 
stranglehold on power at home, despite 
the claims of pluralism attached to Nica- 
ragua’s much heralded elections.* The 
country’s opposition politicians had 
hoped to discuss the distribution of power, 
among other issues, in a series of “nation- 
al dialogue” meetings with the Sandinis- 
tas in Managua. Instead, the Sandinistas 
have tried to turn some of the dialogue 
meetings into propaganda sessions con- 
demning U‘S. “aggression.” Says Enrique 
Bolafios Geyer, head of the Nicaraguan 
private enterprise group known as COSEP: 
“Fine, let’s condemn aggression. But what 
about national problems?” 

No problem is more serious for Nica- 
ragua than its palsied economy. For the 
third consecutive year, the country is suf- 
fering a major trade deficit, projected to 
reach $400 million in 1984. Servicing the 
$3.5 billion foreign debt this year is ex- 
pected to take all of Nicaragua’s $400 mil- 
lion in export earnings. The regime has 
already missed one payment on about $7 
million in loans to the World Bank. Says a 
European diplomat in Managua: “The 
real danger here is not an invasion, it’s the 
real possibility of the country going bank- 
rupt. It’s close to the brink now.’ 

The burdens of constant military 
mobilization are adding rapidly to those 
conditions. This year, the Sandinistas 
are expected to spend $500 million to 
keep 100,000 Nicaraguans under arms. 
That is about 25% of the national bud- 
get. “They can’t take four more years 
of this,” notes a sympathetic diplomat. 
“The comandantes know this.” If so, they 
are not showing it. —By George Russell. Re- 
ported by Ricardo Chavira/Managua and Bruce 
van Voorst/Washington 





*Final results were announced last week: the Sandi- 
nistas received 63% of the 1.17 million votes cast, 
winning 61 seats in a new, 96-member National 
Assembly. 
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State of Siege 


Pinochet cracks down hard 





he troops struck promptly at dawn. 

Supported by spotter helicopters and 
armored cars, up to 1,500 soldiers dressed 
in combat gear cordoned off La Victoria, 
a slum on the southern outskirts of Santia- 
go that houses some 50,000 poor and un- 
employed. They searched and in some 
cases ransacked the ramshackle dwellings 
in a hunt for weapons and “subversive” 
literature. “Remain calm,” the troops 
blared through loudspeakers. “Anyone 
who leaves his home will be taken as 
an agitator.” 

Within seven hours, they had rounded 
up 7,000 men and led them, handcuffed 
or with hands behind their heads, to 
dark green military buses that took them 
to a nearby soccer stadium for interroga- 
tion. The scene was an eerie reminder 
of the mass arrests that occurred in the 
wake of the coup that brought General 
Augusto Pinochet Ugarte, 68, to power 
in 1973, which has been depicted in 
the 1982 film Missing. Although the 
majority of those rounded up last week 
were later released, at least 227 remained 
in detention along with 312 others ban- 
ished for 90 days to remote camps for 
“internal exiles.” 

It was the second major 
raid since Pinochet declared 
a “state of siege” on Nov. 6. 
The measure, adopted for the 
first time since 1978, came in 
response to a rash of bomb- 
ings, labor strikes and street 
protests, which have become 
a regular feature of Chilean 
life since May 1983. It allows 
the authorities to ban all pub- 
lic meetings, make mass ar- 
rests, impose censorship and 
send the secret police ram- 
paging through the offices of 


political parties and unions. pRDERY, Pinochet 
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Aneerie reminder: soldiers use a soccer field to hold slumdwellers rounded up in last week's raids 
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In addition, the Rev. Ignacio Gutiérrez, a 
Spanish-born Roman Catholic priest who 
heads the Vicariate of Solidarity, the most 
active human-rights organization, had his 
visa lifted and was permanently banned 
from returning to Chile after a conference 
in Rome. 

Even though harsh crackdowns had 
occurred under previous, less embracing 
“emergencies,” the most recent raids were 
more extensive. The government'’s stated 
aim was to pack off criminals who have 
joined forces with political activists in the 
slums. But the actual purpose was to 
spread a climate of fear among slum- 
dwellers, who provide the biggest man- 
power pool for antigovernment protests: 
about 70% of the men in slums like La 
Victoria are unemployed. 

Ripples caused by the state of siege 
are still spreading. In Washington, U.S. 
Army Chief of Staff General John A. 
Wickham Jr. reportedly canceled a visit 
to Chile to signal the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s unhappiness with the measure. In 
Santiago, Archbishop Juan Francisco 
Fresno, a conservative who has become 
increasingly vocal as the Pinochet regime 
has become more repressive, drafted a 
six-page pastoral letter that was sched- 
uled to be read Sunday to some 500,000 
faithful in 244 parishes. It included a call 
for a 24-hour period of fasting and prayer 
on Nov. 23, four days before opposition 
parties, unions and business groups plan 
, two days of national protest. 
*“T want to be prudent, but I 

will not be a coward,” Fresno 
wrote in the letter. “Wherev- 
er we are, at home or in the 
factory, in the slums, in the 
school or university, all of us 
must pray in silence and also 
talk about what we can do to 
build peace in Chile, based on 
truth, love and justice.” With 
the press and the opposition 
muzzled, the church remains 
Fone of the few open channels 
of redress. —By Hunter R. Clark. 
Reported by Gavin Scott/Santiago 
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BRITAIN 


Bloody Strike 


Miners’ fury brings anguish 





s the bloody confrontation between 
militants of the 180,000-member Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers and the 
| state-owned National Coal Board entered 
its 36th week, the most disruptive labor 
unrest the country has witnessed since the 
General Strike of 1926 was no longer justa 
power struggle between miners and mine 
managers over the issue of unproductive 
collieries. Instead, with economic losses 
| mounting and with television providing 
scenes of charging mounted police and 
rock-throwing strikers, the dispute had 
become a national trauma. 
Although some of the most dramatic 





London, Scargill unabashedly made a 
similar appeal for assistance at the Soviet 
embassy. TASS said that Soviet miners 
have contributed half a million pounds to 
the British miners’ union. The strike was 
also weakened by last month’s decision of 
the smaller mine safety supervisors’ union 
not to join the N.U.M. walkout. If the su- 
pervisors had struck, all of Britain’s 174 
coal mines would have been shut down, 
including those that have been operating 
during the strike. 

Meanwhile, the coal board has re- 
minded strikers of the prospects of up to 
$1,764 in wages and back holiday pay by 
Christmas for miners who return to work 


by the beginning of this week. For striking | 


miners who have lost an average $7,500 
each, the reminder was a shrewd ploy. In 
contrast to the 200 miners a week who 
had been returning to their pits by late 


Police arrest a striker in last week's Yorkshire battles 


fighting yet between strikers and police 
broke out last week around mines in 
Yorkshire, Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher remained uncompromising. Ad- 
dressing the Lord Mayor of London's an- 
nual banquet, she declared, “This chal- 
lenge will not succeed. The government 
will hold firm.” The Catholic bishops of 
England and Wales, however, were sym- 
pathetic to the miners in their first state- 
ment on the strike. N.U.M. President Ar- 
thur Scargill, speaking in the southern 
Wales town of Aberavon, was cheered 
wildly by an audience of over 4,000 when 
he condoned violence on the picket line. “I 
am not prepared to condemn the actions 
of my members whose only crime is fight- 
ing for the right to work,” said Scargill. At 
the same meeting, the Trades Union Con- 
gress’s new general secretary, Norman 
Willis, bravely decried “the brick, the bolt 
or the petrol bomb” as weapons detrimen- 
tal to the miners’ cause. He was jeered 
with savage shouts of “Off! Off ! Off!” 

To most observers of the long-running 
strike, the psychological advantage ap- 
peared to be tilting toward the coal board. 
One reason was the disclosure late last 
month that the N.U.M. had sought finan- 
cial assistance from, of all sources, Libyan 





Leader Muammar Gaddafi. Last week in 
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October, more than 7,000 men have re- 
turned over the past two weeks. 

To date the conflict has cost 60 mil- 
lion tons in lost coal production. And with 
some 125,000 miners still out, the strike is 
far from over. In Yorkshire last week, 
strikers overturned and wrecked automo- 
biles, hurled gasoline bombs at a police 
car and a police station for the first time. 
Thirty-five policemen were injured and 
45 strikers arrested. 

But the beginning of the end of the 
trouble appears to be at hand, and assess- 
ments of the emotional losses have begun 
to be tallied. Perhaps the most eloquent 
Statement on the damage to the national 
psyche came last week from the 90-year- 
old Earl of Stockton, who as Harold Mac- 
millan was Prime Minister from 1957 to 
1963. Bent with age and leaning on a sil- 
ver-topped cane, he rose from a red leath- 
er bench in the House of Lords to deliver 
his maiden speech to a hushed, expectant 
house. Referring to the strike, he said, “It 
breaks my heart to see what is happening 
to our country today. This terrible strike is 
being carried on by the best men in the 
world. They beat the Kaiser’s army and 
Hitler's army. They never gave in. The 
strike is pointless and endless. We cannot 
afford action of this kind.” a 
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THE GULF 
Making Up 
The U.S. and Iraq renew ties 
i i o Iraq, the U.S. was the worst of impe- 
rialists, a country run by Zionists and 
hypocrites. To Washington, Iraq was an 
international menace, second only to Lib- 
ya as a haven for terrorists. Yet despite the 
two governments’ name-calling and mu- 
tual suspicion throughout the 1970s, a ten- 
tative courtship between the Reagan Ad- 
ministration and the regime of Saddam 
Hussein has been quietly blossoming in 
recent years. Now the two countries are 
about to resume diplomatic relations, bro- 
ken off by Iraq during the 1967 Arab- 
Israeli war. 

According to Administration sources, 
the resumption of ties will be effected next 
week, when Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq 
Aziz meets in Washington with President 
Reagan. Washington officials believe 
Iraq's four-year war with Iran has been 
the incentive for Baghdad to move closer 
to the US. Says one U.S. diplomat: “They 
have now made it clear they can defend 
themselves by themselves, so this would 
be the proper moment to go ahead and re- 
establish ties with us.” 

Washington will maintain its public 
position of neutrality in the Iraq-Iran con- 
flict; it has had no diplomatic relations 
with Iran since ties were broken in 1980 
during the hostage crisis. At best, recogni- 
tion of Iraq will create a de facto axis link- 
ing Washington, Baghdad and Moscow, 
which is Iraq’s ally, that could help bring 
Iran to the bargaining table. 

Saddam Hussein, to strengthen his 
hand further against Iran, has taken deliv- 
ery from France since midsummer of 28 
new Mirage FI fighter-bombers. The 
planes, with a range of more than 600 
miles, are equipped to fire French-made 
Exocet missiles. In September, France 
airlifted 150 of the missiles to Iraq’s Hab- 
baniya air force base. When pilots for the 
fighters have been trained, Iraq is expect- 
ed to step up its attacks on ships departing 
from Iran’s main oil terminal at Kharg Is- 
land, Baghdad’s oft-stated goal is to cut off 
Iran’s oil exports, which has hitherto been 
impossible to achieve with its meager fleet 
of three Super Etendard fighters. 

There are signs, however, that Iraq is 
suffering from internal divisions. Accord- 
ing to rumors in Baghdad, last August the 
government uncovered a military plot to 
end the war by killing Saddam Hussein in 
a bomb attack. There are indications that 
mass executions followed. 

Iran, whose major condition for peace 
has been Saddam Hussein's ouster, is also 
feeling the pinch of the stagnant conflict. 
In an effort to placate the populace, which 
is becoming increasingly unhappy with 
stringent wartime economic conditions, 
the Supreme Judicial Council two weeks 
ago designated special courts to try corrupt 
government officials and businessmen. | 
Seventeen offenders are already on trial, | 
with scores more expected to follow. a 
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Lineup at the parade: Chernenko waves to the crowd 


SOVIET UNION 


Out of Action 


Ustinov misses a parade 


W ith each passing year the Nov. 7 pa- 
rade before a lineup of Kremlin 

leaders atop the Lenin Mausoleum in Red 
| Square has come to resemble a mystery 
play rather than a military pageant. Leo- 
| nid Brezhnev died only three days after he 
made a faltering appearance in biting 
weather in 1982. His ailing successor, the 
late Yuri Andropov, gave hints of his im- 








| for last year’s ceremony. This year it was 
Defense Minister Dmitri Ustinov who 
was missing. Questioned by a Western re- 
porter, Politburo Member Viktor Grishin 

| allowed that Ustinov, who has not been 
seen in public since September, was suffer- 
ing from a “sore throat.” U.S. analysts did 
not believe Ustinov was dying, but, as one 
Washington Kremlinologist put it, “colds 
in the U.S.S.R. tend to be fatal.” 

There were unconfirmed reports that 
the 76-year-old Defense Minister was in- 
deed seriously ill, perhaps suffering from a 
liver disease or felled by a stroke. Western 
analysts believe that Warsaw Pact Com- 








| ten questions submitted by NBC News 





Rising Star Mikhail Gorbachev, right, chats with Andrei Gromyko 


plausible contender to succeed him. One 
civilian thought to be in the running is 
Grigori Romanov, 61, the former Lenin- 
grad party chief who joined the Central 
Committee Secretariat last year. 

In a speech to the Politburo last week, 
Soviet President Konstantin Chernenko 
called for an increase in his country’s de- 
fense capability. Then, in answers to writ- 


Correspondent Marvin Kalb, Chernenko 
suddenly appeared more conciliatory. If 
Washington is sincere about arms-limita- 
tion talks, he said, “we could, at last, start | 
moving toward more normal relations be- 








ters, her 13-year-old American-born | : us 
daughter, she responded with a string of , 5 
obscenities. 
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minent demise when he failed to show up 


Coming Home 


wo American television crews were lying in wait outside 

the exclusive Sovietskaya Hotel last week, when the 
frumpy woman in fur hat and buttoned-up coat appeared in 
the company of a burly escort. Since Joseph Stalin’s daughter 
Svetlana Alliluyeva, 58, returned to Moscow last month after 
17 years in exile in the West, she has been 
playing hide-and-seek with Western re- 
porters. She reacted in anger to the latest | 
ambush. “I am not going to talk to you, | § 
not one word,” she snapped. “You have 
no right. You are uncivilized people. You | & 
are savages.” When asked about Olga Pe- | 





Last Friday, Svetlana abruptly paid 
the price of her return ticket to the 
U.S.S.R. when she appeared before 25 
Soviet and Western journalists at the 
Moscow headquarters of the Committee 
of Soviet Women. Reading from a pre- 
pared text, she said that she had returned 
to Moscow of her own free will. “I could 
no longer stand this family separation,” 


mander Viktor Kulikov, 63, is the most 





tween our two countries.” 


dren by former marriages, Josef Morozov, now 38, and Ye- 
katerina Zhdanova, 32, she had left behind in Moscow. She 
said she had been naive about life in the U.S. and had be- 
come a “favorite pet” of the CIA. Said Svetlana: “Having 
found myself in the so-called free world, I was not free for a 
single day.” 

At the request of Svetlana’s former husband, American 
Architect William Wesley Peters, the U.S. embassy in Mos- 

cow has pressed the Soviets for assur- 
Sances that the couple’s daughter Olga 

willingly went to Moscow with her 
. £ mother. Svetlana dismissed the inquiry, 
¥ | noting that “as long as she is a schoolgirl, 
z she will act according to my wishes.” 
Olga speaks no Russian, and reportedly 
her mother wants to enroll her in a spe- 
cial English-language school. 

Two other Soviet defectors decided 
to return home last week. Igor Rykhov, 
22, and Oleg Khlan, 21, who had desert- 
ed from their military unit in Afghani- 
| stan and found their way to Britain, 
turned themselves in to the Soviet em- 
bassy in London, and two days later 
were back in Moscow. British offi- 
cials said that they had grown home- 
sick after receiving letters from their 








she explained, referring to the two chil- Svetlana scowls at reporters 





families. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Mar. 1984. Kent Golden Lights: 8 mg. “tar’’ 0.7 mg 
nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC Method 
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Enjoy two 
Chicago holiday 
traditions. 


Staying with us 
_and shopping at 
Carson Pirie Scott!* 


Le} 


AN Ont Ciassic Horet 

The secret of living well is spending wisely 

1301 North State Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

(312) 787-7200, ext. 7116 
*Call now for details 

and reservations. 





Company blood drives are a 
vital part of our nation’s blood 
supply. So please have your 
firm start planning for a blood 
drive, today. And you can help 
save many lives tomorrow 


AVem cone (cavcileyeytare 
eyarexe)merebmeeventeattraliars: 
palesientZ-Ueer-le)(opaacrelelcaas 


At Goodwill Industries, we're developing one of our community's 
most valuable resources. Our business is training disabled adults 
for work. 


In Goodwill Industries’ job training programs, disabled adults learn 
the job and interpersonal skills they need to compete successfully 
in the working world. Then, with the help of local businesses and 
industries, they're getting the chance to put their talents to work. 
In on-the-job training programs. In sheltered workshop programs. 
And full-time jobs. They're becoming taxpayers instead of tax users. 
They're gaining self-respect, as well as the respect of their co- 
workers and employers. 


Goodwill Industries’ job training programs work. For disabled 
people. For business. And for our community. 


Well Help. Will You? 


Goodwill Industries 


Our business works. So people can. 





“As | have loved you” 





“And bring 
each other home” 






“Care for each 
other.” 


xe] 


“Love one another 
as I have loved you 


And care for each 
other, 

as I have cared for you. 
Bear one another's 
burdens. 

Share each other's joys. 





And love one another, 
k ye one anc ther. 
And bring each other 





home: | 
(Words from the song “Love One | 
Another” by Germaine Hab | 
© 1966 by FE.L. Publications, Ltd.) 


Come together as a family. 
Come together to your 
> 4 J I Ho ~US , ek | - - 
House of Worship every week. ' PNtcccel Oltielatli mere Meets leettetereltietass 


Worship together. | the Millennium. A collection of superlative 


quartz timepieces. Unfailing Swiss accuracy meets fastidious 


Grow together. Dunhill design. Result: a watch for all time 
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OPEN WIDE [f you want European styling just say 


the word. Encore. An amazing per- 
spective on hatchback design. The 
panoramic rear view lets you see and 
be seen in a new dimension. Ergonom- 


= = ic instrumentation provides a bank of 
re driver data. Renault’s unique ped- 
la 2 estal seats offer an extra degree of 
—— style and rear legroom. The fold- 
AN SAY down rear seat is designed to extend 
ENCORE cargo space convenience. Encore’s 4- 
wheel independent suspension with 
twin coaxial rear torsion bars and power front disc/rear drum 
brakes results in impressive performance and handling. Your 
choice of engines, including the optional new L7 litre, for 
increased performance. Electronic fuel injection produces fuel 
ratings that excel: 40 EST HWY, [34] EPA EST MPG" The front 
wheel drive Encore. From Renault, Europe's leading car maker. 
Built in America. $8989" The 
word is out: AMAZING! ee GaSe RENAULT 


age may vary with speed, 
lower, **List price. Tax. destination charges, rear deck spoiler $74, wheel covers $93, and 
regional equipment extra. All options not available on all modets. Buy or Lease. 

Safety Belts Save Lives. 


From American Motors. a 














World Notes 





THE PHILIPPINES 
Murder in Broad Daylight 


So commonplace is violence in the 
| southern Mindanao seaport of Zamboanga 
City that Mayor César Climaco, 68, tallied 
the killings on a billboard outside the munic- 
| ipal hall. The mayor, a leading critic of the 
regime of President Ferdinand Marcos, last 
week became such a statistic himself as he 
was shot in broad daylight in the center of 
town. The assassin escaped. Inevitably, 
some Filipinos blamed the killing on the 
Marcos regime. During the past two months 
three opposition figures in the south have 
been murdered, and many suspect that Mayor Climaco 
right-wing military elements were involved, 
Climaco had beenaconstantcritic ofthe government's human 





rights abuses. When the President proclaimed martial law in 1972, | 


he vowed not to cut his hair until “peace and democracy are re- 
stored,” and his long white locks became his trademark. Marcos 
condemned the murder and ordered an investigation by the acting 
armed forces Chief of Staff Lieut. General Fidel Ramos. That did 
not appease the opposition. Said former Senator Salvador Laurel: 
“One by one our leaders are being killed or eliminated.” 


Yes They Are, No They Are Not 


“Chad is once again in the hands of the Chadians,” declared 
an exultant French Foreign Minister Claude Cheysson last week. 
His claim: after a 15-month standoff in the sub-Saharan former 
French colony, both Libya and France had, by mutual agree- 
ment, withdrawn all their troops. But had they? “Substantial 
Libyan troops remain in Chad,” snapped U.S. State Department 
Spokesman John Hughes. “The Libyan troops have completely 
withdrawn,” reiterated a piqued Jean-Michel Baylet, the French 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Countered Chad's Presi- 
dent, Hisséne Habré, “The Libyan aggression has notceased. That 
is the truth.” 

Less than 24 hours later, French President Frangois 
Mitterrand took off for the Greek island of Crete, and a sur- 
prise summit meeting with 
Libya's strongman, Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi. Back in 
Paris, Mitterrand was forced 
to admit that, no, the Libyans 
had not completed their pull- 
out and that approximately 
two battalions still remained. 
There seemed little doubt, as 
the Paris daily Le Monde put 
it, that the U.S. statement had 
: “profoundly embarrassed the 

French authorities.” 








The French bid adieu to Libyans 


An Angry King Pulls Out 


Secure behind a 750-mile-long desert wall of sand and rock, 
the armed forces of King Hassan II of Morocco have gained the 
upper hand in their almost nine-year struggle with the Marxist 
guerrillas of the Polisario Front for control of the 103,000-sq.-mi. 
Western Sahara, a former Spanish colony. Last week, however, 
Morocco suffered a major diplomatic defeat. During a four-day 
summit in the Ethiopian capital of Addis Ababa, a majority of 
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the 50 states in the Organization of African Unity agreed for the 
first time to seat the Polisario Front as a full member. An angry 
Hassan responded by pulling his country out of the O.A.U., be- 
coming the first member to do so in the organization's 21-year 
history. The King’s sardonic parting shot was to wish the assem- 
bly “a good ride with your new partner.” 

The decision by the O.A.U.’s 50 member states must have 
given the King second thoughts about his own new partnership 
with Libyan Leader Muammar Gaddafi. Three months ago, in | 
an effort to prevent such a decision and to end Libyan support for 
the Polisario Front, Hassan signed a surprise unity agreement 
with Gaddafi. But his new ally proved to be no friend in need; 
only Zaire joined the Moroccan walkout. 





Rajiv Takes Charge 


He gently scattered his slain mother’s ashes into the thin Hi- 
malayan air from the open hatch of an Indian air force transport 
plane. Then Rajiv Gandhi, 40, returned to New Delhi last week 
and boldly took Indira Gandhi's place in the oak-paneled Prime 
Minister's office. His first official act was to assure his fellow citi- 
zens, via nationwide radio and television, that he would honor his 
mother’s democratic, nonaligned policies. Rajiv then confidently 
called parliamentary elections for Dec. 24. One opposition candi- 
date: Maneka Gandhi, 28, the widow of his younger brother San- 
jay. The elections will be held in all states but Assam, where dis- 
putes over the voting rights of recent immigrants have erupted, 
and Punjab, which has been the scene of civil unrest. 

Rajiv faces two daunting tasks: to quell the sectarian violence 
that surfaced most recently 
when Hindus turned upon 
Sikhs following Indira 
Gandhi's assassination, and 
to restore the integrity of 
his government, which is 
riddled with corruption. 
“Mr. Clean,” as Rajiv is 
known by many support- 
ers, did not waver. Said he: 
“No quarter will be given 
to the corrupt, the lazy or 
the inefficient.” 








Casting Indira’s ashes to the winds 


AFGHANISTAN 
The Sorrow of Parting 


The scene at Kabul airport was heartrending, according to 
one observer: parents and relatives were held at gunpoint behind 
police barricades, prevented from gathering their departing chil- 
dren in a final embrace. Amid tears and anguish, earlier this 
month some 370 Afghan children between the ages of seven and 
nine were herded aboard a Soviet airliner. Their destination: the 
Soviet Union, where for the next 15 to 20 years they will be put 
through a course of political indoctrination. According to Radio 
Kabul, the official voice of Afghan President Babrak Karmal’s 
Soviet-backed regime, the children will be taught “Marxist- 
Leninist thinking, and an appreciation of the greatness of the 
Soviet state and the evils of imperialism.” 

Sources within the anti-Soviet Afghan resistance movement 
say that the children will join an estimated 16,000 to 20,000 Af- 
ghan youngsters who have been forcibly sent to the Soviet Union 
over the past four years. One Western diplomat in Islamabad, 
Pakistan, says that the Soviets, faced with widespread opposition 
in Afghanistan, “may have concluded that nothing short of Sovi- 
elization inside the U.S.S.R. would make much of an ideological 
dent in Afghan youth.” | 
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Economy & Business — 


Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 


A letter by by Catholic bishops on U.S. capitalism whips up a storm of controversy 


eed the hungry. Clothe the naked 

Shelter the homeless. With such 

biblical exhortations in mind, five 
U.S. Roman Catholic bishops have been 
examining American capitalism since 
1981 to see how well it conforms to their 
church’s social teaching. In Washington 
last week the group presented its long- 
awaited—and highly controversial—find- 
ings to the annual meeting of the National 
Conference of Catholic Bishops. 

In the first draft of a pastoral letter, 
the committee praised the “impressive 
strides” of the U.S. economy in providing 
goods and services, but condemned what 
it called the “massive and ugly” failures of 
the system. Among shortcomings that the 
bishops cited were a “morally unjustified” 
current rate of unemployment and “gross 
inequalities” of wealth and income. Wrote 
the bishops: “The fact that more than 15% 
of our nation’s population live below the 
official poverty level is a social and moral 
scandal that must not be ignored.” The 
letter notes that in 1982 the richest 20% of 
Americans earned nearly as much as the 
rest of the country’s workers combined 

The 136-page draft, which was kept 
secret until after the presidential election 
so that it would not become a campaign is- 
sue, goes beyond simply noting the pres- 
ence of the hungry at the feast of Ameri- 
can affluence. The letter calls for an 
aggressive, Government-led attack on 
economic problems. Said Archbishop 
Rembert Weakland of Milwaukee, who 
chaired the committee that prepared 
the letter: “We want to appeal to 
the generosity, good will and 
concern of all US. citi- 
zens. Our point is: do not re- 
main complacent at this 
point in history.” 

Highlights of the proposed 
pastoral: 


Unemployment. In one of its most 
controversial passages, the letter 

urges “a major new policy commit- 
ment” to reduce joblessness from its 
present 7.4%, to 3% to 4%, a level not 
seen since the late 1960s. To achieve 
the goal, the draft proposes such mea- 
sures as Government-funded jobs pro- 
grams and expanded private training and 
apprenticeship efforts. It strongly sup- 
ports unions and appeals for a strengthen- 
ing of labor laws to protect workers 


Poverty. Noting that 9 million more 
| Americans slipped under the poverty line 
between 1979 and 1983, which the Gov- 
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Conference President Malone leading a prayer at last week's gathering 


ernment defined as 

cash income of $10,178 

for a family of four, the letter 

recommends, among other steps, 

beefed-up welfare programs and the re- 

moval of barriers to full and equal employ- 

ment for women and minorities. It stresses 

the importance of a thriving economy to 
the creation of jobs 


Social Cooperation. The bishops’ draft 
declares that “America needs a new ex- 
periment in cooperation and collabora- 
tion” among all sectors of the economy 
Such partnerships, it says, could create 





new jobs and promote community eco- 
nomic development 


International Affairs. The document en- 
dorses free trade and urges increased for- 
eign aid. It notes that the U.S. is the largest 
single donor of economic assistance, but 
points out that “our nation lags behind 
most other industrial nations in the rela- 
tive amount of aid we provide to the Third 
World.” The letter specifically deplores a 
recent decline in U.S. support for the 
World Bank’s interest-free loan program 
The report comes at a time of growing 
involvement by members of the American 
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Catholic hierarchy in political 
and economic issues. Bishop 
James Malone of Youngstown, 
Ohio, the president of the bish- 
ops’ conference, has been a 
strong supporter of such activity; 
he worked hard but unsuccess- 
fully in the late 1970s to keep 
open the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube mills in his diocese. More 
recently, Archbishops Bernard 
Law of Boston and John O’Con- 
nor of New York stepped into 
this year’s election campaign by 
indicating that Catholics should 
consider a candidate’s views on 
abortion before voting. 

The conference of bishops’ 
most dramatic incursion into 
public affairs prior to last week 
was a pastoral letter on nuclear war issued 
in May 1983. That document called for a 
halt on the testing, production and deploy- 
ment of nuclear weapons, as well as reduc- 
tions in the number of existing arms. 

After the bishops adopt the economic 
pastoral, probably next year, it will be- 
come a teaching document in schools and 
churches for 53 million U.S. Catholics. 
They will be free to argue with programs 
advocated by the statement, but not with 























Pope John Paul il in Quebec during his September visit to Canada 











2 ment class and enjoy a more pos- 
itive economic situation, Catho- 
Slic social teaching is no longer 
= something perceived as support- 
“ive but as a challenge. Many 
Catholics in business and gov- 
ernment will be among those 
challenged by this pastoral.” 

Indeed, a self-appointed 
group known as the Lay Com- 
mission on Catholic Social 
Teaching and the U.S. Economy, 
headed by former Treasury 
Secretary William Simon and So- 
cial Philosopher Michael Novak, 
seems intent on engaging the 
bishops ina struggle for the soul of 
the U.S. church on this issue. Two 
weeks ago, the group, whose 31 
members include former Secre- 
tary of State Alexander Haig and J. Peter 
Grace, chairman of W.R. Grace & Co., put 
out its own letter on economics. Said the 
119-page document: “Poverty is not pri- 
marily a problem for the state. It is a per- 
sonal and a community problem which 
each of us and all our appropriate associa- 


its goal of fostering economic rights and 
human dignity. “In our view,” the draft 
declares, “there can be no legitimate dis- | 
agreement on the basic moral objective.” | 
It is uncertain how much influence the 
letter will have on an increasingly inde- 
pendent-minded American Catholic laity. | 
Says the Rev. Richard McBrien, chair- | tions, not only the state, ought to address.” 
man of the theology department at the | The lay critics argue that the bishops’ 
University of Notre Dame: “Now that so | letter fails to acknowledge the power of 
many U.S, Catholics are in the manage- | American capitalism to create jobs and 











He also sold his predecessor's mansion and moved into a 


Weakland at the Keyboard 


Ree George Weakland, 57, chairman of the bishops’ 
committee on the U.S. economy, had an early personal 
experience with poverty. His father, a hotelkeeper in Patton, 
Pa., died in 1932, when Weakland was five. His mother, who 
had five other children, scratched by on welfare for years un- 
til she was able to go back to work as a schoolteacher. “To 
this day,” Weakland says, “I can’t look at brown corduroy 
knickers without getting sick, because if you wore those WPA 
clothes everybody knew you were on welfare.” 

As a teen-ager, Weakland was torn between two voca- 
tions. After making a creditable soloist’s debut, performing 
Rachmaninoff's Piano Concerto No. 2 with a local orchestra, 
he considered a musical career. Instead, he became a Bene- 
dictine monk at St. Vincent’s Archabbey in Latrobe, Pa., in 
1945. Nonetheless, he kept up his music, earning a master’s 
degree in piano at New York City’s Juilliard School and do- 
ing doctoral-level work in musicology at Columbia Universi- 
ty. He also transcribed medieval works into modern notation 
for the Play of Daniel, a heralded . —— 
music-drama introduced by the 
New York Pro Musica in 1958. 

Weakland was elected arch- 
abbot of St. Vincent’s at a young- 
ish 36. Four years later he was 
chosen abbot primate of the Ben- 
edictine Federation, the Rome- 
based international coordinator 
for 220 monasteries with 10,000 
priests and brothers. 

In 1977 Weakland was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Milwau- 
kee. Instead of holding a tradi- 
tional welcoming banquet for 
parish priests and wealthy Ro- 








modest apartment in the cathedral rectory. Its one luxury: a 
Mason & Hamlin grand piano, which he tries to play daily. 

In Milwaukee, Weakland has protested police brutality 
against blacks, endorsed church sanctuary for refugees from 
Central America, and advocated equal rights for homosex- 
uals. He not only gave nuns and laywomen key staff positions 
but also at one time mused openly about the theoretical possi- 
bility of women priests; that may be one reason he is now 
looked on with disquiet by some Vatican officials. When Pope 
John Paul II tried to dampen dissident U.S. theologians, 
Weakland remarked that the Pontiff “probably doesn’t quite 
understand the American approach to pluralism.” 

After the bishops launched the economics project in 1980, 
Archbishop John Roach of St. Paul, who was then president 
of the hierarchy, gave Weakland the sensitive chairmanship 
because of his high standing among colleagues. The four other 
bishops who joined him: Atlanta’s Thomas A. Donnellan, Pe- 
ter Rosazza of Hartford, Conn., George H. Speltz of St. Cloud, 
Minn., and William Weigand of Salt Lake City. 

Admittedly no expert in economics, Weakland prepped 
himself by poring over college 
economics textbooks and works 
sby Adam Smith, John Maynard 
7 Keynes and John Kenneth Gal- 
Sbraith. Unveiling the first draft 
™ |> for reporters last week, Weakland 
“said he hopes the eventual docu- 
ment “will challenge our Catho- 
lics to realize that religion isn’t a 
Sunday-morning thing, that it’s 
something that permeates all of 
their decision making.” To those 
who dislike the preliminary text, 
he jokingly proposed a lesson 
from his town’s most famous busi- 
ness: “In Milwaukee, for us the 





man Catholic laymen, Weakland 





had a dinner for the city’s poor. The archbishop and friend at a Milwaukee soup kitchen 
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first draft is always the sign of bet- 
ter things to come.” 
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paths out of poverty. Instead, they con- 
tend, the prelates call for Government so- 
lutions that already have been tried and 
found wanting. Said Novak: “In a docu- 
ment that’s supposed to be antistatist, it’s 
amazing how many passages are from a 
statist framework.” Adds Simon: “What 
we need is a larger pie, not a redistribu- 
tion of the existing one. We threw a tril- 
lion dollars at poverty, and we have more 
poverty now than ever before.” 

In preparing the draft, the bishops 
heard from some 125 experts, ranging 
from theologians to business and la- 
bor leaders. Their testimony sometimes 





.- 
William Simon's group offered its own epistle 


“We threw a trillion dollars at poverty.” 





strongly influenced the letter. For exam- 
ple, committee members had been lean- 
ing toward a call for strong Government 
economic planning before hearing that 
approach sharply criticized by Marina 
von Neumann Whitman, chief economist 
for General Motors. After Whitman 
spoke, one panelist said, “Well, there goes 
the emphasis on central planning.” 

The bishops turned for advice to out- 
side consultants and a four-member staff. 
Monsignor George Higgins, a lecturer in 
theology at Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca and an outspoken social activist, 
helped shape the group’s position on la- 
bor. Staff Member Thomas Quigley, a lay 
specialist in Latin American affairs, 
played a role in the international section 
of the letter. Insiders say, however, that 
no single person was responsible for the 
document's overall tone or content. 

The letter is the latest in a long series 
of Catholic pronouncements on economic 
questions. Beginning with Pope Leo 
| XIII’s 1891 encyclical Rerum Novarum, 
which stressed the right of individuals to a 
living wage, the church has consistently 
called for improvements in the lot of 
workers. In 1919 the American bishops 
put forth.a Program for Social Recon- 
struction that urged the establishment of a 
minimum wage, social security and un- 
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employment insurance. Pope John Paul 
II's 1981 encyclical Laborem Exercens de- 
cried what he considered the tendency of 
unregulated capitalism to reduce workers 
to the status of instruments of production. 

The bishops’ proposed pastoral is ac- 
tually more conservative than some of 
John Paul’s statements on economics. 
Last September in Edmonton, Alta., the 
Pope denounced the gap between rich 
northern countries and poor southern 
ones. Said he: “The poor people and poor 
nations—poor in different ways, not only 
lacking food but also deprived of freedom 
and other human rights—will judge those 
people who take these goods away from 
them, amassing to themselves the imperi- 
alistic monopoly of economic and politi- 
cal supremacy at the expense of others.” 
In the Newfoundland fishing community 
of Flatrock, the Pope condemned concen- 
trations of economic power and said 
that key industries like food production 
could become “controlled by the profit 
motive of a few rather than by the needs 
of the many.” 


American liberals last week wel- 


| comed the bishops’ statement. Said Alice 
| Rivlin, former director of the Congressio- 


nal Budget Office and director of econom- 
ic studies at the Brookings Institution: 
“Their letter helps to restart a national 
debate on what this country is going to do 
about poverty.” Concurred Felix Roha- 
tyn, a partner of Wall Street’s Lazard 
Fréres: “Their ideas may not be political- 
ly fashionable, but that doesn’t take away 
from the moral weight of their argument. 


The issues are still valid.” 
C: the draft had little to offer. 
While applauding the well-intend- 
ed goals of the bishops, they said that 
many of the specific proposals were shop- 
worn ideas that had failed in the very re- 
cent past or might prove counterproduc- 
tive. Many economists, for example, 
believe that the U.S. would suffer a new 
inflationary surge if the Government tried 
to push unemployment down to 3%, as 
the bishops propose. “The bishops’ letter 
is a resurrection of old policies that are no 
longer supported by those knowledgeable 
in economics,” said Alan Greenspan, 
president of the Townsend-Greenspan 
economic consulting firm and chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers un- 
der President Ford. Charles Murray, a se- 
nior fellow at the Manhattan Institute, a 
conservative think tank, called the pro- 
posed pastoral “a restatement of the dog- 


onservatives, on the other hand, 


| mas of the Great Society” and “a rehash 


of failed ideas.” The bishops, wrote Col- 
umnist George Will, “hurl clichés at prob- 
lems that have proven intractable in the 
face of strenuous efforts by persons of in- 
telligence and dedication.” 

Among businessmen, the bishops’ let- 
ter evoked mixed responses. “I came away 
with a feeling that these are well-meaning 
people who really don’t understand our 
capitalistic system,” said Admiral Elmo 





Nash/Chicago 


| ter, if only because it appears to be 


Zumwalt Jr. (ret.), chairman of Milwau- 
kee-based American Medical Buildings. 
But Roger Altman, managing director 
of Shearson Lehman/American Express 
and a self-described “serious Catholic,” 
was sympathetic. Said he: “Our society has 
an obligation to the underprivileged, and 
the degree to which we haven't made prog- 
ress in raising their living standards is 
enormously troubling.” Observed Joseph 
Pichler, a Catholic who is president of Dil- 
lon Cos., a major grocery and retail store 
operator: “There’s much to agree on in the 
document, particularly when they speak of 
the dignity of man and the dignity of work. 
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Michael Novak helped organize the opposition 
Decrying the calls for Government action. 








But their policy recommendations, I pre- 
dict, are going to be widely ignored. 
They’re bad economics.” 

The letter was greeted with a sigh of 
relief by White House officials, some 
of whom feared that the document might 
be polemically shrill. Spokesman Larry 
Speakes said that President Reagan “wel- 
comed” the economics draft and shared 
“the bishops’ concern for the poor.” 
Speakes cited the fact that “more than 6 
million people have gotten jobs in the last 
22 months” as evidence of the success of 
the Administration’s policies. 

The nearly 300 bishops at last week’s 
meeting roundly praised the letter. New 
York’s Archbishop O’Connor said the 
draft would help “in stirring up a sense of 
personal and national emergency.” Said 
Archbishop James Hickey of Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “It challenges all ideologies.” 
The document should have a smoother 
passage to adoption than the nuclear let- 


closer to established Catholic social 
teaching. But it might gain wider accep- | 
tance, both inside and outside the church, 
if the bishops heed criticism that some 
of their economic prescriptions are 
outmoded. —By John Greenwald. Reported by 
James Castelli/Washington and J. Madeleine 
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AT&T COMMUNICATIONS 


READY TO SERVE YOU 
FOR THE FOLLOWING CALLS 


AT&T CARD 

CALLING CARD 
(ole) i en 

86@ TOLL FREE 
DIRECTORY ASSISTANCE 
EMERGENCY 


LIFT HANDSET FOR INSTRUCTIONS 


Meet AT&I's Newest Public Phone. 
The Advantage Is Plain To See. 


It’s the AT&T Card Caller—the fastest, most efficient 
way to call anyone, anywhere. 

Just insert your AT&T Card for the lowest AT&T 
Long Distance rates from a public phone. Of course, you 
can also use your local telephone company card number for 
equally low rates or dial the AT&T Operator for other 
types of calls. And remember, all your Collect, 
Third-Party and AT&T Card calls add credits to the 
Opportunity Calling™ Program. 

A video display gives you step-by-step calling 
instructions in up to four languages. And when you 
use your AT&T Card, the phone records your billing 
information automatically. What’s more, the “New 
Call” button lets you make as many calls as you like 
without hanging up. 

So look for the 
AT&I Card Caller 
at major airports 
and hotels. And see 
for yourself why ATi TT 
it’s the best way to & 


call anywhere. 
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Clipped Wings 


Safety lapses ground an airline 





or savvy vacationers along the East 

Coast, the planes with the seagull sym- 
bol on their tails were the fastest way to 
the beach. Provincetown-Boston Airline 
has become the nation’s largest commuter 
carrier by flying short hops from big cities 
to resort areas, including such popular 
runs as Miami to Key West and New 
York City to Martha’s Vineyard. While a 
few travelers may have had jitters about 
some of the older planes in PBA’s fleet, the 
airline has enjoyed stunning growth. In 
the first nine months of this year, the com- 
pany posted profits of $3.3 million, com- 
pared with $2.3 million for all of 1983. 
Last week, though, all of PBA’s planes sat 
idle on their tarmacs after the Federal 
Aviation Administration took the unusual 
step of revoking the airline’s operating 
certificate. 

The agency said that PBA was guilty 
of potentially dangerous cost-cutting prac- 
tices. Among other violations, the FAA 
contended that the airline falsified safety 
records, failed to train its pilots properly, 
postponed aircraft inspections and al- 
lowed unqualified mechanics to maintain 
electrical gear. The emergency grounding 
gives credence to suspicions that were 
aroused in September by a tragic error. A 
propeller-driven PBA plane crash-landed 
and burned shortly after taking off from a 
Naples, Fla., airport; one passenger was 
killed and four others were injured. It was 
the first fatality in PBA’s history. FAA 
investigators found that a member of 
PBA’s ground crew had mistakenly filled 
the plane's tanks with kerosene jet fuel in- 
Stead of aviation gasoline, which caused 
the engines to stall. 

The FAA also revoked the pilot's li- 
cense of Chairman John Van Arsdale Jr. 
He was charged with failing to land a 
plane promptly after it developed troubles 
in its hydraulic controls. Van Arsdale, 
who has resigned, was replaced by Edwin 








Provincetown-Boston planes on the last at Barnstable in Hyannis, Mass. 





Putzell, a retired lawyer and PBA board | already scooping up its customers. 
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member. “I'm so shocked right now,” Van 
Arsdale said. “I just can’t believe it’s hap- 
pening. We had offered to cooperate with 
[the FAA] in any way they wanted.” 

This is the first major setback for 
PBA, which was founded in 1949 by Van 
Arsdale’s father. He started out with 
flights in a four-seater plane from Boston 
to Provincetown, a resort community on 
the northern tip of Cape Cod. Three years 
later he opened up a Florida operation, 
based in Naples, to keep his planes busy 
during the winter. In 1980 Van Arsdale 
retired and turned over the successful 
company to his sons John, 40, and Peter, 
36, who is currently president. The two 
siblings took off on an ambitious growth 
program that has expanded PBA’s fleet 
from 59 planes in 1982 to its current 113. 
The aircraft vary widely in size, which al- 
lows PBA to roll out a larger plane when a 
flight is overflowing. 

The FAA action put 1,500 employees 
out of work and left five small cities with- 
out any scheduled airline service. Many of 
those familiar with PBA expressed faith 
in the company. Said Isidore Eisner, man- 
ager of the New Bedford, Mass., Munici- 
pal Airport: “PBA has a proud and good 
reputation.” Most PBA employees felt 
that the FAA action had been too drastic. 
Said Robin Hamilton, who sells charter 
flights for the airline: “I’ve never had one 
minute’s hesitation jumping on one of our 
planes. This is the best job I ever had.” 

The FAA has recently grounded several 
small airlines for safety problems. Last 
year, under FAA pressure, Air Illinois sus- 
pended flights for six weeks. Four months 
after the airline started flying again, it was 
forced to file for bankruptcy. Whether 
PBA can survive depends on how quickly 
and convincingly it can make amends with 
Government officials. Last week the agen- 
cy approved PBA’s initial plan for bringing 
its operating procedures into line and al- 
lowed the airline to resume some flights. 
PBA’s plan, though, requires the airline to 
retest its pilots and rewrite its training 
manual and may take weeks to accom- 
plish. Meanwhile, PBA’s competitors are 
es 
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‘Taken to Task 


Regulators rap two big banks 


he problems in the banking industry 

these days emerge one after another 
like the details in a messy scandal story. 
Moneymen have almost resigned them- 
selves to new disclosures about bad loans 
and questionable practices at banks that 
were once considered above reproach. 
Last week came another surprise. Two of 
the ten biggest banks in the U.S., Bank of 
America and First Chicago, said that fed- 
eral regulators had forced them toshore up 
their financial structure. Comptroller of 
the Currency C. Todd Conover ordered 
both institutions to increase their level of 
capital, which is the pool of money that be- 
longs to a bank itself and its shareholders. 

The action is part of a campaign by 
regulators to bolster big U.S. banks. They 
intend to ward off any possibility of a near 
catastrophe like last July’s $4.5 billion 
federal bailout of Continental Illinois. 
The Comptroller, a banking regulator 
connected with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, has already stepped up bank in- 
spections from one per year to two or 
three. 





t San Francisco’s Bank of America, 

profits have been depressed for three 
straight years, partly because of farm and 
real estate loans that turned sour. During 
the first nine months of the year, the bank 
suffered $628 million in loan losses, com- 
pared with $431 million in all of 1983. Fed- 
eral regulators want the institution to in- 
crease its capital by about 20% in order to 
create a larger reserve against uncollect- 
ible loans. This can be done by limiting 
dividend payments to shareholders or is- 
suing additional stock. After the discipli- 
nary action, Bank of America Chairman 
Leland Prussia admitted, “I guess you 
could say it was our turn.” But, he added, 
“we have a very stable, solid institution.” 

The measures forced on First Chicago 
were much stronger than those on Bank 
of America. The Comptroller imposed a 
detailed plan for tightening up almost ev- 
ery aspect of the way the bank handles 
problem loans of $10 million or more. In 
October the bank shocked the financial 
community by announcing a $72 million 
third-quarter loss that stemmed from a 
write-off of $278 million in bad loans. The 
new disclosure was an added loss of face 
for First Chicago’s management. Said 
William Handel, director of financial-in- 
dustry research at the consulting firm of 
Whittle & Hanks: “This is definitely go- 
ing to hurt its reputation as Chicago's pre- 
mier bank.” 

First Chicago admitted last week that 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
is also investigating the bank’s huge third- 
quarter loss. Among other things, the SEC 
is trying to determine whether the bank 
improperly put off declaring the bad loans 
in order to protect its profits. a 
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SCANDALS 
Busting a Banker 


At one time Tennessee’s 
Jacob Franklin (“Jake”) Butch- 
er hobnobbed with the likes of 
Jimmy Carter and Bert Lance, 
controlled 26 banks with 
his brother and had an estimat- 
ed personal worth of $400 mil- 
lion. But his fall has been 
as spectacular as his rise. In 
1983 Butcher went broke, and 
ten of the banks were declared 
insolvent. Last week Butcher, 
48, together with a longtime 
business associate and a lawyer, 
was indicted by a federal grand jury in Knoxville, Tenn. 

The accusations stem from loans granted to Butcher and 
the others by banks he controlled. They are charged with ille- 
gally borrowing more than $7 million to finance an Alabama 
mining company in which Butcher owned a 75% interest. 
Butcher and his associate are also accused of using forgery 
and fictitious names to borrow $7.9 million for, among other 
things, a $400,000 yacht for Butcher. After his court appear- 
ance, the onetime Democratic candidate for Governor of Ten- 
nessee and organizer of the 1982 Knoxville World’s Fair as- 
serted, “I am innocent.” If convicted, Butcher faces fines of 
$225,000 and up to 220 years in prison. 


Financier Butcher goes to court 


Putting a Squeeze on the Tube 


H Toothpaste is the stuff of which family 

feuds are made. The problem is the packag- 

# ing: some people think nothing of leaving the 

scap off or nonchalantly squeezing from the 

$ middle of the tube. But now U.S. makers of 

“dentifrice think they can bring harmony to 
the bathroom sink with a packaging break- 
through: the pump, a hard plastic container 
that dispenses toothpaste with a flick of 
the thumb. 

Minnetonka, the Minnesota firm that 
developed Softsoap, last May introduced 
the first pump toothpaste, Check-Up, Now 

Colgate-Palmolive is following with Colgate in a pump, and Le- 
ver Bros. has put out a pump version of Aim. Procter & Gamble 
started test-marketing a Crest pump in August. Packaging ex- 
perts predict a tough battle over which brand’s pump design is 
superior. Crest’s model, for example, uses valves to extrude the 
paste, while Colgate’s design has a piston mechanism. The new 
containers generally cost 20% more than tubes. Even so, the com- 
panies think they will have far more success than the last time 
they tried a radical departure from the tube. In the late 1950s an 
attempt to market toothpaste in aerosol cans was a bomb. 










Words of Warning About an1.U.D. 


AN IMPORTANT HEALTH WARNING TO WOMEN USING AN 
1.U.D., proclaim the austere but imposing ads currently appear- 
ing in newspapers and magazines, The $4 million media blitz by 
the pharmaceutical maker A.H. Robins of Richmond represents 
one of the most extensive product-warning campaigns in history. 
The company is attempting to alert women in the U.S. who are 
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still using the Dalkon Shield intrauterine birth control device. 
Produced from 1970 to 1974, the I.U.D.s have been blamed for 
thousands of cases of severe pelvic infections, sterility and other 
maladies. By last week at least 400 women had followed the ad’s 
advice by going to their doctors to have the shield removed, and 
11,000 have called Robins for more information. The company 
has offered to pay the bill for removal of the I.U.D. or an exam to 
determine whether a woman is using a shield. 

Robins earned profits of only $500,000 on the 4.5 million 
Dalkon Shields sold worldwide. Nonetheless, that part of its 
business grew into a legal nightmare of some 10,000 personal- 
injury lawsuits. So far Robins and its insurance company, Aetna 
Life & Casualty, have settled about 7,600 of the cases at a cost of 
$245 million. Last week the company reached an agreement on 
198 suits for a reported $38 million. 


EXPOSITIONS 
The New Orleans Fair Hangover 


On the final day of the New Orleans World’s Fair last week, 
82,916 people thronged the exposition grounds, lining up to ride 
the monorail and partying in the German beer garden. Sadly, it 
was all too late. The fair, which was in financial trouble even be- 
fore it opened in May, had filed for bankruptcy just five days 
earlier. 

Though the fair was a big hit with Louisiana residents, it did 
not attract enough out-of-state visitors. The average daily atten- 
dance was only 36,866, about half the number needed to break 
even. The shortfall is being blamed on lukewarm press reviews, 
ill-conceived marketing efforts and expensive admission tickets 
($15 for adults). 

The exposition leaves behind debts totaling at least $100 
million, including $35 million owed to such creditors as suppliers 
and contractors. After the sale of assets, buildings and salvage, 
only a fraction of the debts is likely to be repaid. The financial 
scalding suffered in New Orleans, however, has not dampened 
the demand for still more fairs. Chicago organizers are hoping 
to mount a far larger one in 1992 with a prospective budget of 
$1 billion. 


Out for ha’penny, out for a pound 


Even before the Norman conquest in 1066, 
Saxon tribes in England cut their silver pennies 
into two. The halfpenny (pronounced hay-pen- 
ny) was first minted in 1279. It went on to be- 
come a symbol of penuriousness. In Shake- 
speare’s Love's Labour's Lost, Costard insults 
an acquaintance for his “halfpenny purse of 
wit.” Now, because of inflation, the tiny (approximately %-in.) 
coin costs more to make than its value of .6¢. Last week the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the halfpenny will not be 
recognized as legal tender after this year. 

Extinction also awaits the pound note (current worth: 
$1.25). First issued in 1797, it is being replaced by a thick metal- 
alloy coin. Like the Susan B. Anthony dollar in the US., the 
heavy coin has been unpopular. But since the useful life of a pa- 
per pound is ten months, vs. 40 years for the coin, the Royal 
Mint expects to save $3.75 million a year. The British have al- 
ready dubbed the new coin the 
Maggie, after Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, because it is 
hard, rough around the edges 
and, says one Member of Par- 
liament, “pretends to be a 
sovereign.” 
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Milestones 


ENGAGED. Maxine Isaacs, 36, press secre- 
tary to Walter Mondale’s presidential 
campaign; and James A. Johnson, 40, Mon- 
dale’s reserved, cerebral campaign chair- 
man; it will be the second marriage for 
both. The Mondales, vacationing in St 
John, U.S. Virgin Islands, delightedly 
made the announcement last week. 


HOSPITALIZED. Gary Coleman, 16, sassy 
4-ft. 7-in. TV star who has branched out 
from his ongoing hit series, Diff'rent 
Strokes, to make TV and feature films (his 
latest, Playing with Fire, about a teen-age 
arsonist, is scheduled to air early next 
year); in fair condition and improving af- 
ter a three-hour kidney transplant opera- 
tion; in Los Angeles. It was Coleman's 
second transplant, replacing an eleven- 
year-old donated kidney that began to fail 
two years ago. He is expected to resume 
shooting his TV series in seven weeks 


DIED. John Devereaux (Jack) Wrather, 66, 
California conglomerator with an empire 
based on oil, real estate and TV and radio 
properties, who was a close friend of Ron- 
ald Reagan’s and a member of the origi- 
nal “kitchen cabinet” of rich, conserv- 
ative businessmen who encouraged Rea- 
gan to run for Governor of California in 
1966 and later for President: of cancer; in 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


DIED. Max Gissen, 75, chief TIME book re- 
viewer from 1947 to 1961, whose careful. 
thoroughly informed judgments and skep- 
ticism of cant or inflated reputation 
helped build what Alistair Cooke called 
“the most influential book page in the 
country”; in Weston, Conn 


DIED. Martin Luther King Sr., 84, pastor of 
Atlanta’s Ebenezer Baptist Church from 
1931 to 1975, father of the slain civil rights 
leader and winner of the Nobel Prize for 
Peace, and in his own right a pioneer in 
improving race relations; of a heart at- 
tack; in AUanta. A sharecropper’s son, 
“Daddy King,” as he was affectionately 
known, led several early local crusades for 
civil rights, including in 1936 an unprec- 
edented—and dangerous—voting-rights 
march. During a life marked by personal 
tragedies, he lost, in addition to his name- 
sake assassinated in 1968, another son by 
drowning in 1969 and his wife of 48 years, 
Alberta, shot by a crazed gunman in 1974 
Yet he never gave way to hate or bitter- 
ness. “Nothing a man does,” he said, 
“takes him lower than when he allows 
himself to fall so low as to hate anyone.” 





DIED. Eugenia Sheppard, 85ish, society and 
fashion columnist for more than 40 years, 
whose breezy style, almost prescient eye 
for trends and emphasis on the people 
who create and wear clothes revolution- 
ized fashion reporting in the 1950s and 
60s, when her column in the New York 
Herald Tribune and some 80 other papers 
made her a power in the design business: 
of cancer; in New York City 
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UN SHINE 


The sun pours down on the finest 
scenery in the Caribbean in the 
all-new 1985 Sports Illustrated 
Swimsuit Calendar. A year of 
Paolo Curto photographs in 
color of top models Kim Alexis, 
Carol Alt, Kelly Emberg, 
Kathy Ireland 
and Paulina 
Porizkova. 


LET THE 


























= 
A great gift idea. 15” x 15” format. $9.95 each. 
SPECIAL SAVINGS: Order 3 or more, pay 
only $8.95 each. 
Add $1.75 per order for shipping. \ 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS, CALL TOLL-FREE 


1-800-345-8500 Ext. 37 


OR SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TODAY { 
TO: Sports Illustrated Calendar 
P.O. Box 676, Drexel Hill, PA 19206 


ted is a trademark of Time inc 












Also available at fine bookstores 


GIVE A HAZEL CASE THIS CHRISTMAS. 
AND WE’LL GIVE YOU A CASE, FREE. 


= 


~ ie 


When you purchase any siness Case or 
combination of other Hazel items totalling at least 
$25 before Christmas Day, 1984, we'll give you 
a free gift, a high quality business card case. 
Save your sales slip and mail it to us along 











with the coupon below. 
ger errors eee are — 
| Enclosed is my sales slip showing a purchase of | 
| $25 or more in Hazel products. | 
| Name | 
| Address | 
. ® 

| City = State Zip | 
| Store Where Purchased _ ——— | 
| Mail To: Hazel inc, Dept. HT, 1200S. Stafford Street. Washington, MO 63090 | 
| up res January 3}, 1985. Void where prohibited by law America’s Case Maker” | 
| ey | 
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When Fae’s mother came down with a cold, the infant received maternal comfort by phone 
























Baby Fae Loses Her Battle 





fter 21 days of battling to preserve a 
fragile life, Dr. Leonard Bailey was 
visibly spent. His voice trembled and 
broke with emotion last Friday as he faced 
the press at Loma Linda University Medi- 
cal Center in California to provide the epi- 


Baby Fae. “Today we grieve the loss of this 
patient’s life,” said the 41-year-old heart 
surgeon. That life, he insisted, had not 
been in vain. “Infants with heart disease 
yet to be born will some day soon have the 
opportunity to live, thanks to the courage 
of this infant and her parents. We are re- 
markably encouraged by what we have 
learned from Baby Fae.” So ended an ex- 
traordinary experiment that had captured 
the attention of the world and made medi- 
cal history. For three weeks the 5-Ib. infant 
had survived with the heart of a baboon— 
more than two weeks longer than any pre- 
vious recipient of an animal heart. 

Her brief life was marked by more 
than its share of controversy. Doctors 
challenged the wisdom of using an animal 
heart when a human organ might have 
been preferable; animal lovers protested 
the sacrifice of a healthy monkey for what 
they saw as medical sensationalism; and 
others questioned the circumstances un- 
der which Fae’s parents had consented to 
so drastic a procedure. Nonetheless, Fae’s 
struggle for survival converted many 
skeptics and won the hearts of millions of 
people. Her progress and setbacks—virtu- 
ally every beat of her simian heart—were 
avidly followed. Hundreds of Americans 
sent cards, flowers, even money to the in- 
fant as gestures of support and sympathy. 

Though no one expected Fae’s surviv- 
al to be easy, her death last Thursday 
night came as a surprise. The child, who 
was born with a fatal defect called hypo- 





taph for the dark-haired infant known as. 


The baboon heart fails, but a doctor defends the transplant 


plastic left heart, had received the heart 
of a seven-month-old female baboon on 
Oct. 26 and made steady progress for the 
next two weeks. In a touching videotape 
made just four days after surgery, Baby 
Fae was seen yawning and stretching, 
seemingly a normal infant in every re- 
spect. By the second week she was no 
longer dependent on a supplementary ox- 
ygen supply or intravenous feeding. 

According to her doc- 
tors, problems did not arise 
until the 14th day after sur- 
gery, when a battery of tests 
revealed that the infant's 
body was beginning to reject 
the alien heart. Over the 
next five days, doctors in- 
creased her dosages of the 
antirejection drugs, supple- 
mented her weakening heart 
with digitalis, eased the 
strain on her breathing with 
a respirator and resumed 
intravenous feeding. By 
Wednesday of last week Sur- 
geon David Hinshaw told a 
packed auditorium of re- 
porters at Loma Linda that “she is in the 
process of turning around. Signs of rejec- 
tion are reversing right down the line. Baby 
Fae is holding her own.” 

As late as 7 p.m. Pacific time on 
Thursday, just two hours before she died, 
a hospital spokesman was reporting that 
the child was “hanging in there.” In fact, 
Baby Fae was experiencing kidney fail- 
ure. For several days, the child’s urine 
output had been declining—an indication 
that the kidneys were not functioning 
properly. This put other organs in jeopar- 
dy and ultimately contributed to heart 
failure, Bailey explained at the press con- 
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ference. It was not clear if Fae’s kidney 
problem was due to her drug regimen, the 
surgery or rejection, which can trigger the 
failure of a number of organs. Most likely, 
it was a combination of factors. Though 
doctors had discussed the possibility of a 
second transplant—either from a human 
donor or another baboon—the child’s 
weakened condition made this impossi- 
ble. At 10:30 p.m. the hospital released a 
tersely worded death announcement: de- 
spite “intensive efforts” to restore her 
heart, “Baby Fae died at 9 p.m. Her par- 
ents were with her as much as possible 
during this period and are receiving sup- 
port from chaplains and the physicians.” 
In response to questions last week, 
Bailey said that Baby Fae suffered little 
pain in her final hours. “I believe she suf- 
fered a great deal more before I saw her 
than after,” he insisted. “The best days of 
her short life were after her transplant.” 
The parents, he maintained, had no re- 
grets about the experiment: “They felt 
that it was an enriching experience.” 
Despite the hospital’s efforts to pro- 
tect the identity of the parents, informa- 
tion about the mother, Teresa, 23, began 
to seep out last week. Baby Fae’s unmar- 
ried parents are an impoverished couple 
who moved from Kansas to Barstow, 
Calif., 90 miles northeast of Los Angeles, 
about two years ago. According to an NBC 
report, both parents had brushes with the 
law in their home state: the mother for 
passing bad checks, the father for disor- 
derly conduct. Though the couple had 
lived together for five years and had a 
24-year-old son, the father 
“deserted Teresa a week be- 
fore the birth of Baby Fae. 
She then turned to a close 
friend, Henry Raedel, 28, 
who was with her when she 
entered Barstow’s small 
hospital on Oct. 14. Less 
than three hours later Baby 
Fae was born. The child 
was three weeks premature 
and suffering from a seri- 
ously underdeveloped 
heart; her real name was 
said to be Stephanie Fae. 
According to her hospi- 
tal roommate, Teresa is a 
tall, thin, outgoing blond 
and a heavy smoker who worried about 
her daughter. The newborn was trans- 
ferred to the Loma Linda medical center, 
a Seventh-day Adventist institution with 
an excellent reputation in pediatric cardi- 
ology. Doctors there explained to Teresa 
that the baby would probably die within a 
few days and that she could either leave 
her at the hospital or take her home. Rae- 
del tearfully told the Los Angeles Times 
that after a sleepless vigil, “watching her 
to make sure she was breathing,” they 
took the child home to die. 
The hospital called Fae’s mother 
within the next two days and, as Bailey 
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explained, proposed the baboon heart 


| 
transplant. A friend recalls that Teresa | 
“decided she had to do anything possible | 
to try and save her baby’s life.” Barstow 
residents who are close to the mother say 
that she was well aware of the experimen- 
tal nature of the operation and was not 
pressured into agreeing to it. 

Even so, many questions have been 
raised about the way in which consent 
was obtained. The hospital’s refusal 
to release the text of the form signed by 
Fae’s parents fueled the controversy. This 
document “is crucial,” says Arthur | 
Caplan, a medical ethicist at the Hastings 
Center in Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
“Were the parents informed about the 
possibility of a human heart?” Others 
felt that Bailey may have misrepresented | 
the facts about the “ Norwood procedure,” | 
a surgical treatment recently developed to 
help infants with hypoplastic heart. 
Indeed, in his public statements, Bailey 
understated the success rate of this 
alternative. 


he medical world will be reflecting on 

the case of Baby Fae for a long time. 
While a number of physicians considered 
the experiment premature, most were im- 
pressed and surprised by the infant's 
record-setting survival. “This has been a | 
success,” says Dr. Donald Hill, chief of 
cardiovascular surgery at Pacific Presby- | 
terian Medical Center in San Francisco. 
“They have demonstrated that there is a 
window early in life where the opportuni- 
ty to make a successful transplant from a 
baboon to a human exists.” But neither 
Hill nor other doctors foresaw any possi- 
bility of using simian hearts as a perma- 
nent solution to heart disease. “I think 
these transplants might be used to bide 
time until a human heart can be found,” 
says Dr. Michael DeBakey, the pioneer- 
ing Houston heart transplant surgeon. 

Such stopgap measures are desperate- 
ly needed. “There is a tremendous short- 
age of donor organs for infants,” says Dr. 
Thomas Starzl, a leading liver transplant 
surgeon at Pittsburgh’s Children’s Hospi- 
tal. He estimates that eleven out of twelve 
of his infant patients who are now waiting 
for liver transplants will die before 
suitable donors can be found. Baby Fae 
has already had one salutary effect, 
According to Barbara Schulman, coordi- 
nator for the Regional Organ Procure- 
ment Agency at UCLA, over the past 
three weeks the number of prospective in- 
fant donors referred to the agency has 
soared. 

Bailey and his team believe that the les- 
sons of Baby Fae will pave the way for fu- 
ture baboon heart transplants, and he is 
convinced that the next time “we will be 





| able todiagnose rejection earlier.” The sur- 


geon was vague about when the next time 
might be. “I plan to attempt it again by- 
and-by,” he told reporters. Fae’s mother, 
he noted, had encouraged his efforts. “The 
last thing she said to me was tocarry on and 
not to let it be wasted."” —By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Jonathan Beaty/Barstow and 


| a Goodgame/Loma Linda 
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| the award’s namesake and 


| the same man, and Spiro 








Infamy Haunts a Top Award 








A research prize is canceled because of a Nazi connection 


he honor has been called the “Nobel 
Prize of liver research.” Given every 
three years since 1970 by the Falk Foun- 
dation of Freiburg, West Germany, the 
Eppinger Prize carries an award of $5,000, 


| and among hepatologists (liver special- 


ists), a generous measure of international 


| prestige. But last spring, when Dr. How- 


ard Spiro, 60, a Yale gastroenterologist, 
first heard of the Eppinger Prize, his reac- 
tion was one of horror. He 
clearly remembered read- 
ing about a pioneering Vi- 
ennese liver specialist 
named Hans Eppinger who 
had planned vicious experi- 
ments on inmates of Nazi 
concentration camps. He 
recalled that the doctor 
had committed suicide when 
summoned to the Nurem- 
berg war-crimes tribunal in 
1946. Research showed that 


the Nazi physician were 


launched a protest to publi- 
cize the truth about Ep- 
pinger. Says he: “This is a 
matter I could not let rest.” 

Last week, in response 
to the international outrage 
stirred up by Spiro, the Falk 
Foundation announced that 
it would no longer award the 
Eppinger Prize. “We found- 
ed the prize to encourage re- 
search, not to elicit political " 
controversy,”” declared Dr. 
Herbert Falk, 60, head of 
the foundation and presi- 
dent of Dr. Falk GmbH, a 
firm specializing in drugs to 
treat disorders of the gall 
bladder and liver. “I will do 
anything to counter the im- 
pression that I am promot- 
ing a Nazi war criminal.” 
Falk's firm decided to cre- 
ate a hepatology prize in the 
late 60s. Says Falk: “I asked 
professors I knew whom we 
should name it after, and all 
of them said Eppinger.” At 
the time, he admits, he knew 
that “‘Eppinger’s ethical 
standards didn’t measure up 
to what is demanded to- 
day.” But, he says, he and 
his prize-committee members felt that Ep- 
pinger’s accomplishments overshadowed 
questions about his past. 

Spiro and a number of other observers 
find such justifications hard to accept. 
“Would they suggest that the world 
should forget the most criminal period in 
history?” asks Rabbi Marvin Hier, dean 
of the Simon Wiesenthal Center in Los 
Angeles, which helped Spiro investigate 
the Viennese doctor’s past. 









Popper: warned committee 








Documents and testimony from the 
Nuremberg trials offer damning evidence. 
They show that Eppinger helped plan a se- 
ries of human experiments conducted at 
Dachau in 1944. The research sought to 
find a way of making saltwater potable 
for pilots stranded at sea. In Eppinger’s 
experiments, 44 gypsies were kept for uptoa 
week on a diet consisting of seawater. Some 
were given seawater containing a chemical 

called berkatite, which dis- 
guised the salty taste. 
Though earlier research had 
shown that berkatite treat- 
ment was dangerous and in- 
effective, Eppinger had ap- 
parently insisted that further 
tests were needed. Prisoners 
became severely dehydrated 
and delirious. According to 
one witness, they were so tor- 
tured by thirst that some 
sucked cleaning water from 
the floor. 
At least one member of 
Falk’s award committee 
was familiar with tales of 
SEppinger’s past. Dr. Hans 
= Popper, 80, former dean of 
=the Mount Sinai School of 
"Medicine in New York City 
and a pre-eminent hepa- 
tologist, was a student of Ep- 
pinger’s in Vienna in the 
1930s. Popper’s feelings to- 
ward his former mentor are 
ambiguous. On one hand, he 
says, Eppinger was a “cold, 
- unapproachable man” who, 
throughout his career, was 
“ruthless as far as human life 
was concerned.” On the oth- 
_er hand, Popper, whois Jew- 
vish, feels he owes his life to 
=Eppinger, who warned him 
“to flee just hours before the 
Gestapo came to arrest him. 
Popper says that in 1970 he 
informed his colleagues on 
the prize-selection commit- 
tee that Eppinger was “mor- 
ally objectionable” but, he 
says, “they didn’t pursue the 
issue.”” Popper has nonethe- 
less occasionally presented 
the awards. 

The fall of the Eppinger 
Prize cameasa shock to past 
recipients of the award, a 
number of whom are Jewish. “If someone 
had told me that the award honored a man 
who had this past, I would not have accept- 
ed it,” says former Prizewinner Baruch 
Blumberg of Fox Chase Cancer Center in 
Philadelphia. But little was said about Ep- 
pinger, according to Blumberg, when he 
was awarded his prize in 1973. Apparently, 
even less was asked. —By Claudia Wallis. Re- 
ported by James Graff/Freiburg and Laura Lopez/ 
New York 
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Battling over a Paragraph 





Ariel Sharon’s libel suit against Time Inc. goes to trial 


t was the second day of Federal Case 83 

Civ. 4660, Ariel Sharon vs. Time Inc. 
The wood-paneled courtroom in lower 
Manhattan was crowded but hushed as 
the plaintiff took the stand. “My parents 
were people who fought for the truth that 
they believed,” said Sharon, the former 
Defense Minister of Israel. “And defend- 
ing the truth, defending your truth, your 
people’s truth, that was also what brought 
me here, 6,000 miles away from home, to 
this American court.” Earlier, Time Inc.’s 
lawyers had presented the case different- 
ly. Sharon’s lawsuit, they argued, “is part 





ofan attempt by a foreign politician to jus- 
tify his conduct of war by his state and en- 
hance his political reputation.” 

So began Sharon’s $50 million lawsuit 
against Time Inc. last week. Sharon has 
charged that TIME magazine libeled him in 
a February 1983 cover story about an offi- 
cial Israeli report on the 1982 massacre of 
some 700 Arabs in the Sabra and Shatila 
refugee camps outside Beirut. The killings, 
which followed the assassination of Leba- 
nese President-elect Bashir Gemayel, 
were done by Christian Phalangist militia- 
men. The article extensively quoted the 
published report, which, among other 
things, found that then Defense Minister 
Sharon bore “indirect” responsibility for 
what had happened in the camps. 

At the heart of Sharon's suit is a para- 
graph in the TIME story that described a 
condolence call that Sharon paid to the 
Gemayel family the day after Bashir's 


death. According to the passage, a classi- 
fied appendix to the report contained in- 
fo: 





rmation about the visit. TIME went on to 








Sharon, flanked by his wife, left, and a U.S. marshal, arrive at Manhattan's federal courthouse 
At issue is the meaning of a paragraph and whether it constitutes libel. 





4 


say that Sharon “reportedly discussed 
with the Gemayels the need for the Pha- 
langists to take revenge” for Bashir’s as- 
sassination, but added that “the details of 
the conversation are not known.” 

Sharon, who resigned his Defense post 
two days after the release of the report, says 
that he did meet with the Gemayel family. 
But he denies that they discussed revenge. 
He contends, moreover, that the secret ap- 
pendix, which remains classified, does not 
say he talked about revenge with the Ge- 
mayels. Sharon insists that the TIME state- 


| ments suggest that he encouraged or con- 





doned the murders, and that the magazine 
has injured his political reputation and 
committed a “blood libel” against Israel. 
Sharon currently serves as his country’s 
Minister of Industry and Trade. 

Time Inc. argues that Sharon’s inter- 
pretation of the paragraph distorts its in- 
tended meaning. It contends that the mag- 
azine’s account of the meeting is correct, 
and did not damage Sharon’s reputation. 
In a motion filed last month to dismiss the 
case, Time Inc.’s attorneys invoked the act 
of state doctrine, which holds that a U.S. 


| court is not the proper place to debate the 


actions ofa foreign government. They add- 
ed that the refusal of the Israeli govern- 
ment to release key documents, including 
the disputed appendix, madea fair trial im- 
possible. U.S. District Court Judge Abra- 
ham Sofaer denied Time Inc.’s motion. He 
ruled, however, that one of Sharon’s 
claims, that TIME has a “vicious bias” 
against Jews or Israel, “is so unsubstantiat- 
ed that no evidence will be allowed.” 

Both sides are represented by well- 
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known New York City law firms: Sharon 
by Shea & Gould, and Time Inc. by Cra- 
vath, Swaine & Moore. The former De- 
fense Minister first filed suit in Israel 
shortly after the article appeared. In June 
1983 Sharon sued in New York because 
he felt, according to his lawyers, that only 
a victory in U.S. courts would fully vindi- 
cate him. The two sides have thus far tak- 
en depositions from 27 people, including 
13 TIME staff members. The Israeli gov- 
ernment has refused on security grounds 
to allow Time Inc.’s attorneys to depose a 
number of army and intelligence officials, 

As Sharon sat on a front bench, his 
wife Lili with him, Judge Sofaer began the 
trial by instructing the six-person jury on 
the legal definition of libel. Drawing upon 
U.S. Supreme Court rulings on what a 
public figure must show to prove “actual 
malice,” Sofaer said Sharon's lawyers 
must demonstrate not only that the TIME 
paragraph was “false and defamatory” 
but that the magazine published it with 
“conscious awareness of falsity or with se- 
rious doubts as to the truth.” 





n his two-hour opening statement, Mil- 

ton Gould, Sharon’s attorney, reviewed 
Israel’s 1982 invasion of Lebanon and de- 
fended Sharon’s decision to allow the Pha- 
langist militiamen to enter the camps on 
the ground that Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization terrorists were still hiding 
there. Gould said he would prove that 
TIME Jerusalem Correspondent David 
Halevy, who reported on Sharon’s meet- 
ing with the Gemayels, had “contrived” 
the details and that the TIME staff had 
failed to verify the reporting. According to 
his deposition, Halevy had three primary 
but confidential sources for his report. 

Thomas Barr, Time Inc.’s chief attor- 
ney, vigorously defended Halevy and the 
other staffers in a four-hour opening state- 
ment. Barr showed newspaper and maga- 
zine articles to support his claim that the 
Defense Minister had been severely criti- 
cized in the press before TIME’s article was 
published. Barr also quoted warnings 
about the Phalangists’ violent reputation, 
including Israeli Lieut. General Rafael Ei- 
tan’s statement to the Israeli Cabinet be- 
fore the massacre that the militiamen 
would enter the camps and “have just one 
thing left to do, and that is revenge.” As for 
the proper interpretation of the disputed 
paragraph, Barr said he would leave it up 
to the jury to determine that “TIME didn’t 
try to imply something it didn’t say.” 

As the trial’s first witness, Sharon de- 
scribed his upbringing and his rise through 
Israeli army ranks from private to general. 
Sharon also defended his respect for civil- 
ian lives throughout his military career. 
This week Sharon is expected to talk about 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon and the 
events surrounding the massacre. Then 
the cross-examination by Time Inc.’s at- 
torneys will begin. —By James Kelly. 
Reported by Kenneth W. Banta/New York 
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Charging CBS 


The general takes the stand 


a n a courtroom six floors below the one 
in which Ariel Sharon testified, another 
general last week took the stand in a $120 
million libel suit against CBS. Dressed in a 


crisp, gray suit and sporting a small red- a INS 


| and-white striped Viet Nam service rib- 


bon, the ramrod-straight William West- 610) R@)V/." 
moreland, 70, former commander of U.S. 
forces in Viet Nam, recounted his 36 years 7-4 TIME 
of military service. Then he launched into 
a rebuttal of The Uncounted Enemy: A THEN 
Vietnam Deception, the 1982 CBS docu- 
mentary that is at issue in the trial. 
According to the broadcast, West- 
moreland had engaged in “a conspiracy 
at the highest levels” of the military to 
“suppress and alter” intelligence data re- 
garding enemy troop strength in the 
months before the January 1968 Ter 
_ offensive. Westmoreland, 
*said CBS, omitted from the 
order of battle, the official 
estimate of enemy forces, 
some 100,000 self-defense, 
secret self-defense and po- 
litical cadre. Westmore- 
land’s suit challenges the 
CBS charge that in doing so 
he deceived President Lyn- 
don Johnson and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff about the 
|Westmoreland growing military threat fac- 
ing U.S. servicemen. 
In his testimony last week, Westmore- 
| land insisted that the nonuniformed forces 
in dispute were civilians, mainly old men, 
women and youths engaged in such home- 
guard activities as digging fortifications, | 
laying mines and planting poisoned punji 
sticks as booby traps near their villages 
They were not, he said, “fighters who could 
damage us, who we had to destroy.” West- 
moreland maintained that listing these ir- 
regulars as enemy troops could have 
sapped the spirit of U.S. soldiers. Said he IT’S 
“It would be terribly detrimental to the 


morale of my troops to find out the enemy | P 616) @)*/-4 


has increased. 7 

In response to the charge that he had WATCH TIME. 
concealed crucial information from Presi- if 
dent Johnson and the Joint Chiefs, West- 
moreland pointed out that he did not re- 
port directly to them; his “bosses” were 
Admiral Ulysses S. Grant Sharp, the com- | 
mander of U.S. armed forces in the Pacif- 
ic, and Ellsworth Bunker, the U.S. Am- From one 
bassador to South Viet Nam. Moreover, hors ? \ 
Westmoreland said that on several occa- horse to two hundr ed horse- 
sions he had discussed with Admiral power. America has changed a lot over 
Sharp the disagreement among intelli- the years, and America’s watch has kept up with the 
gence sources over the significance of the times. Beautifully. An achievement reflected in this calendar 
nonuniformed cadre. watch with silver matte dial and applied markers. Rugged 

_ As Westmoreland’s testimony contin- slimline bracelet. Bulova quartz movement. 

ues this week, the first major confronta- 
tion of the trial is scheduled to take place 


when he is cross-examined by CBS Lawyer 
David Boies. In coming weeks, Reporter 
Mike Wallace, the chief correspondent 
for the documentary, and other CBS jour- 
nalists will testify. a 
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Breaking Up the Men’s Club 





Her supplication was heard. When 
the roll call finally came, the proposal 
passed with surprising ease in the re- 





t has only been for the past four decades 

that women were permitted to sing in 
parish choirs. So when the General Synod 
of the Church of England convened a his- 
toric session last week in Church House at 
Westminster Abbey, supporters of a mo- 
tion to allow women priests had reason to 
worry. After all, a similar proposal had 
failed in 1978. Archbishop of York John 
Habgood, who favored the change, was 
calling it “deeply divisive.” Another liber- 
al, Bishop Hugh Montefiore, had pre- 
pared a half-a-loaf amendment to autho- 
rize a 20-year “experiment” with women 
priests that could thereafter be halted. 
Then, during the mannerly, 444 hours of 
speeches, opposition was announced by 
the church’s primate and leader of the 
world’s 64 million Anglicans, Archbishop 
of Canterbury Robert Runcie. 

Runcie sympathized with those who 
felt “moral scandal” over the exclusion of 
women. He admired those of the 619 cur- 
rent female priests he had met in the Angli- 
can branches that have ordained them. 


(The US. has 474; Canada, 97; New Zea- 


The Church of England moves toward obtaining women priests 





quired separate votes by the three houses 
of bishops, priests and laity. There was 
stillness, then a burst of loud applause 
| from the floor, which was taken up by vis- 
itors in the gallery despite a rule requiring 
them to maintain strict silence. The cele- 
bration notwithstanding, it will be 1990 or 
_later before the first women 
= priests can be ordained, and 
swhile that step is now like- 
ly, it is not a sure thing. Leg- 
islation to implement last 
week’s decision must pass a 
majority of local dioceses 
and then survive the crucial 
test: win a second approval 
again by all three houses of 
the synod, this time by two- 
thirds majorities. Last week 
only 57% of the synod 
priests voted yes. The 
change in the state-estab- 
lished church must also 
tradition.” These women pass both houses of Parlia- 
would be driven into under- ment, which “always take a 
ground churches meeting in homes or | very reactionary line on ecclesiastical 
completely out of the faith, she argued, if | things because they don’t really under- 
the church “retains the atmosphere of an 
exclusive men’s club on ladies’ night.” 


land, 40; Hong Kong, 4; Uganda, 3; and 
Kenya, 1.) But, Runcie continued, Scrip- 
ture and church tradition are “highly dis- 
couraging to the idea.” Saying that he has 
“consistently driven down 
the middle of the road,” he 
soothingly advocated “grad- 
ualism,” with more experi- 
ence of women as ordained 
deacons or lay ministers be- 
fore any change is made. 
None of that swayed 
Deaconess Diana McClat- 
chey. “I wonder if you are 
really aware,” said she, 
“that there is a struggle 
afoot to make it possible 
for a generation of young 
women to find a place for 
themselves in the Christian 










Runcie during synod debate 


Movement for the Ordination of Women. 


stand them,” says Monica Furlong of the | 
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On the other hand, the politicians will 
surely note that the National Opinion 
Poll shows 66% of weekly churchgoers in 
favor of the change, with higher approval 
among less active Anglicans 

Many Protestant denominations now 
admit women to the ministry. But the 
English decision to move in the same di- 
rection will have broad influence within 
the Anglican Communion, which has 
something of a patchwork priesthood. 
Some bishops refuse to recognize women 
ordained by others, and some branches, 
including England for the moment, do not 
allow the women to perform priestly du- 
ties when they enter as visitors 

Ecumenical complications also loom 
large, a fact that worries Archbishop 
Runcie. Since 1970, Anglicans and Ro- 
man Catholics have been discussing re- 
unification, while for decades Anglicans 
and Orthodox churches have also dis- 
cussed closer ties. But in 1975, the Vati- 
can, forewarning the Anglicans in effect, 
declared that the all-male priesthood was 
“an unbroken tradition” that is “based on 
Christ's example” and “considered to 
conform to God’s plan for his church.” If 
those words allow any leeway, the East- 
ern Orthodox Church allows none, hold- 
ing that priesthood for women is impossi- 
ble. The result: while one long-sought 
liberal reform has moved forward, anoth- 
er liberal dream has almost certainly been 
set back. —By Richard N. Ostling. Reported by 
James Shepherd/London 














Tidings 


A PASTOR BEHIND BARS 

Ever since its protesters disrupted 
Easter Sunday services in Pittsburgh's 
wealthiest Presbyterian church, Denomi- 
national Ministry Strategy has become the 
best-publicized clergy group in Pennsy!- 
vania. Made up largely of Lutherans and 
Episcopalians, DMS and its militant labor- 
union allies want to force the Mellon Bank 
and US. Steel to pump more money into 
the sagging local economy. Among its tac- 
tics: repeated harassment at worship ser- 
vices attended by executives and disrup- 
tion of bank operations, notably by 
putting dead fish in safe-deposit boxes and 
skunk oil in ventilation ducts. Last week 
the noisome style of DMS culminated in 
the imprisonment of an activist minister 

In the dying steel-mill town of Clair- 
ton, 71 of the 135 members at Trinity Lu- 
theran Church had complained about 
Pastor D. Douglas Roth’s support of DMS 
to Bishop Kenneth May and the regional 
synod of the Lutheran Church in Ameri- 
ca, Eventually the members demanded 
Roth's dismissal. When the synod decided 
to oust Roth and he refused to obey, it won 
a court order early this month requiring 
that he leave. Instead, Roth, 33, barricad- 
ed himself in the church and preached his 
usual Sunday sermon, telling the congre- 
gation of 75, “It is a sin to destroy 
people’s lives. Christ would never have 





come out on the side of the corporations.” 

The Allegheny County sheriff, who 
hesitated at first to enter church premises | 
forcibly, finally ordered Roth arrested 
near his altar last week. For disobeying 
the court order, Roth was given 90 days in 
prison and a $1,200 fine. While Bishop 
May decides whether to defrock the cler- 
gyman, Roth vows to remain in jail until 
he is reinstated at the church and execu- 
tives agree to negotiate with DMS. Consid- 
ering the hard feelings that now exist, his 
sentence is likely to run out before there is 
any compromise 


ANEW TASK FOR TUTU 

The South African Anglican Church 
had been looking for a new Bishop of Jo- 
hannesburg to oversee its largest, mostly 
black, diocese, and the best-known candi- 
date, obviously, was Bishop Desmond 
Tutu, winner of the 1984 Nobel Peace | 
Prize. But last month the diocesan electors | 
deadlocked over Tutu’s antiapartheid mil- 
itancy, As the debate flared, the national 
hierarchy intervened and, in secret ses- 
sion last week, twelve black and eleven 
white bishops chose Tutu. The bishop, 
who has led the activist South African 
Council of Churches since 1978, found a 
change of tasks entirely welcome. “The 
time is just right for me to leave the SACC 
The world has given its verdict with the 
Nobel Prize,” he observed, adding, “I am 
fundamentally a pastor. That is what God 
ordained me to.” ca) 
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Changing the face of boxing: Holyfield turns the Brown Bomber's head 


Planting Gold in the Garden 


The great Olympic hopes break into the pros gently 


ately the best fights in boxing have 

been about whether to have boxing, 
but there will always be street corners 
Muhammad Ali said that recently, so 
some of his wisdom is intact. Appreciat- 
ing boxing is easy for those who do; ex- 
plaining it to others will always be 
the problem. Fighting is as likely to 
fall to one of the medical associations 
that challenge it regularly as five Olympic 
heroes are to lose to five hand-picked op- 
ponents in a debutants’ brawl at Madison 
Square Garden 

A sixth Olympian, just a silver medal- 


ist, was hired to warm up the deep chill of 


the Garden, though scarcely anyone had 
arrived last week before 171-lb. Virgil Hill 
dispatched Arthur Wright in the second 
round. Wright trained as hard as he could, 
from the moment the match was arranged 
the day before. Last summer two North 
Dakota towns, Williston and Grand 
Forks, threw parades for Hill, 20. Nobody 
is fighting over him now. “I’m training 
out of L.A., without a manager yet,” he 
explained in a dim dressing room, though 
the comparative worth of gold and silver 
was plain to see. Just as Hill was saying, 
“My medal is priceless,” that haunting 
Olympic bugling sounded out by the ring, 
announcing Junior Lightweight Meldrick 
Taylor 
Taylor’s new gold trunks and shoes, 
smack with tassels, gave contrast to the 
faded green trunks of Luke Lecce, the op- 
ponent. A part-time pro for four years, he 
| is more properly a sales rep for 7-Up in 
Pittsburgh, a graduate of Duquesne, age 
23. Taylor is just 18 but approves 
of higher education and has been accept- 
ed at Philadelphia’s Temple University 
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“I’m going to start with three courses, if I 
can handle it. Business administration,” 
he said, a useful major. The four golden 
stars, plus one other celebrity practically 
as good as gold, will do seven-figure busi- 
ness the next two years, funded mostly by 
ABC-TV 

The third time that Lecce fell in the 
first round, to his knees, seemed a delayed 
response to a hard blow to the spirit 
Lecce immediately announced his retire- 
ment. “This was going to be my last fight 
anyway,” he said without regret, only a 
little embarrassed after the T.K.O. Com- 
mending Taylor, “a good technician,” 





Breland raises his hand for pay 


Lecce confessed he had been unable to 
rouse any prefight bile. “Like everyone 
else I was very proud of these guys,” he 
said softly, and by then the pipes were 
calling Evander Holyfield 

He is that stony light-heavyweight 
Georgian whose Olympic misfortune or 
fortune it was to ignore the referee's signal 
and flatten a New Zealander on the break 
For knocking himself out, he was awarded 
the bronze medal. Still the broadcasters 
and promoters took Holyfield over a num- 
ber of gold medalists, like Heavyweight 
Henry Tillman, who must have had a Gar- 
den seat somewhere, since all tickets were 
free. From a passageway he watched 
Holyfield step out against a hardheaded 
brooder with no choice but to be a fighter 
Lionel Byarm has Joe Louis’ face 

Ten years ago, Louis refereed a Joe 
Frazier—Jerry Quarry bout at the Garden, 
his last workday there, and seeing Byarm 
brought back the dull striped shirt he 
wore and the sad lost look of him. Holy- 


field punched past the bell twice—incred- 
ible—to rumbling boos. “I was in the 
groove of punches,” he said later. “I didn’t 


hear the bell.” Byarm’s lip was frayed, but 
the Brown Bomber had signed to do six 
rounds and did the six, winning one of 
them, maybe two. “I'll be back in the gym 
Monday,” he said 


he best boxer in this Olympic crop 1s 

Pernell Whitaker, who pressed over 
200 amateur fights into his 20 years, but is 
still a lightweight and still a southpaw 
Glory could be as hard to find as oppo- 
nents. Kindly the referee cautioned Far- 
rain Comeaux’s handlers to keep a towel 
handy for tossing into the ring. They 
asked if they might just wave it, and 
he said they could. They did. Then, be- 
fore Headliner Mark Breland came out, 
poor Tyrell Biggs, 23, went six well- 
hooted rounds with a muscle-bound actor 
named Mike Evans, the Budweiser Light 
“champion” who tells the kid, “Hey, 
you'll get your chance.” 

Heavyweights must measure up to 
John L. Sullivan, and Biggs’ flaws are that 
he has no charisma and cannot punch. But 
the state of the division must hearten him 
it is the main reason boxing seems mori- 
bund again. When Dempsey went, he was 
taking boxing with him. Then Louis came 
along. Marciano. Ali. Sugar Ray Leonard 
made the welterweights the heavyweights, 
and this is slim Breland’s slender hope too 
The first opponent served up to him (from 
more than a half foot below) was better 
than the best Cuban he ever fought. “He | 
looked at me like ‘Hey, I’m from Brooklyn | 
too,’ Breland said, sorry to be so wide- 
eyed about it but never seeing things quite | 
so clearly before. “Breland looked good 
to me,” Dwight Williams countered, “and 
I ain’t nobody’s chump. I'm still going 
some place, because I done fought the best 
in the world.” Hey, they all get their 
chance By Tom Callahan 
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It seemed a simple enough 
stunt, so simple that Actress 
Kate Nelligan, 33, was deter- 
mined to run the explosive 
course herself. On location in 
Spain, the actress was playing 
the title role in Eleni, the film 
of Nicholas Gage’s book about 
his Greek mother (she was ex- 
ecuted in 1948 by Communist 
rebels who had occupied her 
village after World War II). In 
the scene simulating an artil- 
lery attack by government 
forces, Nelligan “decided to 
liven it up with some clever 
falls I devised for myself, in- 
cluding somersaults when the 
mines and bullets were near 
misses." By the time the se- 
quence had been reshot 15 





times, however, the repeated 
falls had left her with a swollen 
ankle and hip. The scene end- 
ed with a soldier stealing a loaf | 





BAOMS VAN 





Goldberg: serious laughter 





















Allin a day's work: Nelligan dodging explosions, left; receiving first aid on set 


of bread from Nelligan, who 
found herself nearly as worn 
out as her character might 
have been. “I was so bruised 
that every part of me hurt,” 
says she. “They could have 
taken whatever they liked.” 


“It’s like a cool shower 
after the heat of the marathon.” 
That is how Comedian-Actress 
Whoopi Goldberg, 34, describes 
her Cinderella-like transforma- 
tion from obscure performance 
artist to star of her own one- 
woman Broadway show. Like 
the drug addicts, Valley Girls, 
cripples and others she portrays, 
Goldberg is no stranger to life’s 
vicissitudes. “I am my show,” 
she explains. “The characters I 
play on the stage have been on a 
long trek of self-discovery.” A 
native New Yorker, she per- 
formed in small theaters on both 
coasts before being Great- 
White-Wayed by Mike Nichols, 
who oversaw the new produc- 
tion. Goldberg’s natural sense of 
umor did not find much to 
laugh at or learn from 
negative critics “who 

have assessed my 
work in New York. 
There is nothing in their 
works that can help me im- | 
prove my performance.” 


“When special people ask 
me to do special things I do 
them,” says Veronica Ali, 28, the 
third wife of former Heavy- | 
weight Champ Muhammad Ali. | 
One of those special people | 
is French Fashion Designer | 
André Courréges, whose | 
clothes she agreed to model for | 
the opening of his boutique in | 





gible bachelor has finally been 
| sacked, Joe Namath, 41, still 
| managed to honeymoon in the 
fast lane. After their marriage 
in a private poolside ceremony 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., he 
and his new bride, Actress Deb- 
orah Lynn Mays, 22, were off to 
do a recruiting film for the 
University of Alabama and 
watch his alma mater lose 
again. Next week they will be 
| in New York City, where Na- 
math unveils his own line of 
underwear. Well actually, it 
was Namath who was unveiled 
to pose for the ads, but he 
won't repeat that show during 
his personal appearances. “In 
the locker room I don’t mind 
standing around in my under- 
wear,” says Namath. “But it’s 
a little different when you’re in 
public,” —By Guy D. Garcia 
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New York City. In fact, she is 
getting asked to do more and 
more modeling and TV com- 
mercial work, including spots 
for Chrysler and Crystal Light 
diet drink. She is even taking 
acting lessons. Does her Black 
Muslim husband approve? 
“He knows I'm selective and 
he knows I'll make the right 
decision,” says Ali, who adds 
that the current leader of the 
American Muslim Mission, 
Iman W. Deen Muhammad, 
“has given women a lot of free- 
dom to go out and do things, 
not just stay at home. Now that 
the kids are no longer infants 
[they are six and seven], I have 
a lot of free time.” 


Men have long envied his 
ability to complete a pass, but 
even though the enduringly eli- 





Namath: brief honeymoon 
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On the Record 


Bob Guccione, 53, Penthouse 
publisher: “I was very religious 
as a child. I even studied for 
the priesthood. But I soon 
overcame that.” 


Barber Conable, 62, retiring Re- 
publican U.S. Representative, 
on Congress: “We don’t do 
anything unless there’s a con- 
sensus out there that unless we 
do something, something very 
bad is going to happen.” 


Ali: fashion heavyweight 
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Frankie Say We Go Big Bang 


he formula is right on the album. It is 

all out front, easy enough to hear: gran- 
diloquent dance songs with pastiche lyrics, 
bass lines tough as marching orders and 
electronic production so enveloping that 
listening to the music becomes an almost 
suffocating physical experience, like being 
buried up to the ears in singing sand. But 
for those with a more fanciful turn of mind, 
the folks bringing us Frankie Goes to Hol- 
lywood, the newest in an apparently sea- 
sonal series of pop apocalypses imported 
from England, have provided a graphic 
rendering of the formula right on the sleeve 
of their new album, Welcome to 
the Pleasuredome. Follow this, 
now: a couple of swimming zy- 
gotes, plus a single bullet, a 
heart and a cross, all multiplied 
by a shadow figure grabbing a 
star equals—well, BANG! 

Further amplification is 
provided. “Lust plus fear plus 
love plus faith times Frankie 
equals some kind of bang.” 
And, it might be added, a con- 
siderable amount of bucks. 
None of the heart-stopping 
chart figures chronicling 
Frankie’s astounding home- 
land success are provided, per- 
haps because the stats are so 
widely known and already en 
route into the pantheon of pop 
trivia 

Consider: ZTT, the parent 
company of Frankie Goes to 
Hollywood, has sold almost 10 
million pieces of FGTH vinyl 
Relax, the first smash Frankie 
single, released just over a year 
ago, is now the fourth-bestsell- 
ing record in British history, 
a lofty position that being 
banned by the BBC did much to ensure. 
Two Tribes, the follow-up to Relax, was a 
scornful antiwar song that sailed straight 
to No. | in the first week of its release. 
Frankie has now sold more records more 
quickly than any other group since the 
Beatles. “We're the image of England 
1984,” says Holly Johnson, 24, Frankie’s 
vocalist. Others see something a little dif- 
ferent. Wrote Rock Commentator Simon 
Frith, after watching tourists in London 
buy up countless knockoffs of the band’s 
FRANKIE SAY T shirts: “I decided this was 
the final triumph of the ‘new pop,’ the 
eclipse of content by form.” 

The eclipse can now be seen from 
North America, as the band launches its 
first tour any time, anywhere. Frankie has 
yet to make a deep dent in the U.S. charts; 
they are still more of a curiosity Stateside 








Pop culture is blitzed again by another British import 


the question of why they did not start to 
concertize on home turf. Catching the 
group live may provide an answer. They 
need the studio, with all its electronics and 
synthesized sleight of hand; they need the 
invention of Producer Trevor Horn, his 
ability to sandwich them like luncheon 
meat between thick layers of sound. They 
got famous before they got good 

The three musicians in the crowd are 
Bass Player Mark O'Toole, Drummer Pe- 
ter (“Ped”) Gill, both 20, and Lead Guitar- 
ist Brian (“Nasher”) Nash, 21 


who is front man as well as vocalist, comes 










Frankie Goes to Hollywood, all dressed up and ready to relax 





Says the singer: “We're the image of England 1984.” 


| onas the archetypal Brit pop poofter, wav- 
| ing a salmon-colored silk scarf as he wafts 
his way through Springsteen’s Born to Run 
Boomed a member of the rehearsal audi- 
ence at Frankie's Saturday Night Live ap- 
pearance two weeks ago: “Bruce is better!” 


nd different, Lord knows, even 
though, little more than a year ago, 
Frankie was a Liverpool band living the 
kind of hard-knocks working-class life 


Springsteen sings about so often. “I was | 


drawing £23.50 on the dole,” Johnson re- 
calls. “I'd been on it for five years. No jobs 
around, y'know.” It says something about 
the disparate nature of contemporary 
rock culture in England and America 
that, while Springsteen has achieved his 
greatest popular success staying close, 
| spiritually and thematically, to the work- 


than a genuine phenomenon, which raises | ing class, Frankie Goes to Hollywood has 
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Johnson, | 


hit big by escaping into giddy fantasy 
“We're as political as boys in the street 
could be,” insists Paul Rutherford, 24, 
who bangs a tambourine and cavorts in 


Johnson sings. They came from one of 
the most disenfranchised cities in Mrs. 
Thatcher's England and hit big at a time 
of bitterly divisive labor strife, but the 
band’s response to this is to salve every- 
thing under a coating of helpless hedo- 
nism. Relax 

Two Tribes is being promoted with a 
deft, rabble-rousing video: two actors im- 
personating Ronald Reagan and Konstan- 
tin Chernenko meet in a pit and have a ge- 
riatric brawl, slugging, biting and kneeing 
each other until the audience around them 
erupts and the world blows apart. The sus- 
picion remains that this is less politics than 
posture, the kind of invention 
= that is a specialty of Rock Critic 
2 Paul Morley, a former New Mu- 





‘Horn sculpts their music 
© Morley, who likes to sport a T 
shirt announcing PROPAGANDA 
WILL GIVE YOU THE TRUTH, 
may playfully refer to himself as 
a “semiotician,” but he revels 
in the show-biz bunkum of 
Barnum, Ziegfeld and Colonel 
Tom Parker. He seems to oper- 
ate from one bedrock truth: hip 
is the ultimate con. “I con- 


was done badly,” he told the 
London Times. “Great manipu- 
lation I adore.” 

It was Morley’s notion to 
co-opt the earnest, sloganeer- 
ing T shirts of Designer Kath- 
arine Hamnett and make them 
over into a campaign of bulle- 
tins from the band: FRANKIE 
SAY RELAX. FRANKIE SAY ARM 
THE UNEMPLOYED. The band 
is also backing off its raunchy, 
rough-trade image for some- 
thing almost genteel. Decked out in Aaute 
funk and aiming to please, the boys will 
finish their American tour in Los Angeles 
in two weeks, then fly back home, where 
Welcome to the Pleasuredome racked up a 
record advance sale of 1.1 million albums 
before its release three weeks ago. 

They are discussing a British tour and 
now, for public consumption, minimizing 
all the fuss. “We've sold a lot of records, 
more than anyone,” says Rutherford 
“That’s it, that’s all there is to understand 
People like us, they understand us, they 
want us. What more can you ask?” Fran- 
kie say that’s it. But a rip-off Frankie T 
shirt say it better than Frankie say. Rip off 
say WHO GIVES A F--- WHAT FRANKIE 
SAY? And what Frankie say to that? A mo- 
ment of silence. Please. —By Jay Cocks. Re- 
ported by Adam Zagorin/New York, with other 
bureaus 





some semblance of choreography while | 








= sical Express gadfly who creates | 
= Frankie’s image the way Trevor | 


demned [manipulation] when it | 
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Unfortunately, if the telephone you buy today 
isn't a Panasonic, it may be out of date tomorrow. 


If it lasts that long. 


Choose a built-in answering machine. Speaker- 
phone. Built-in dialer. But choose carefully, 
because it’s built to last. After all, it’s a Panasonic. 


Nola elene-lam oleh a elelme) yam <-(-1elalelal-M voli & titi) ole)ac-1a) ace) 
buy the one that's right for you. 

OlaNelat-Mar-lareM ole Re lolahay- [sla cokse\-lalehcoleManltlaah lola] 
phone. Or buy one that does more than you need. On the 
other, you don't want to spend too little. Or the phone may 
become out of date in a few months. If it lasts that long. 

Let Panasonic help you reach the right decision. We 
have the right phone for you. And the right price to go 


Speakerphone. Dialer. And answering machine. Even lets you call in for 
messages. Without a remote device. From any push-button tone phone 


KX-T 2425 


This slim-line phone has an automatic dialer. Call family. Friends. 
Emergency numbers. Up to 30 digits long. At the touch of a button 


KX-T 2203 


For a free copy of the booklet, “How to Buy the Right Telephone 
Equipment,” write to: Panasonic Consumer Affairs, TEL Dept. T, 
One Panasonic Way, Secaucus, NJ 07094. 


® Sprint is a registered service mark of GTE Sprint Communications Corp 


with it. No matter what your needs or budget. 

Choose from phones with answering machines built 
in. Speakerphones that let you talk without holding the 
phone. And phones with automatic dialers. And most of 
our phones are compatible with alternate long distance 
services. Such as Sprint® and MCI. 

Whichever Panasonic telephone you choose, it will 
have one thing in common with our entire family of 
re) ave)al=cmiw-lar-txelal(ame(-)el-iale(-leliihaya 

And should your phone ever need service, we have a 
nationwide network of service centers. 

Panasonic telephones. They won't be out of date to- 
fo FW ©] ma colanlol ace) vA 


This phone remembers 28 numbers. And will dial them for you auto- 
matically. Even redials a busy number. Up to 15 times in 10 minutes 


KX-T 2130 


This phone lets you connect two incoming lines. So you can put 
your first call‘on hold, while you answer a second. Also has an 
automatic dialer 


KX-T 3203 


Panasonic. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 
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efore beginning a slow lap around 

Turkey, before numberless encoun- 
ters with melons, rugs, mustaches and ru- 
ins, Philip Glazebrook asks his big ques- 
tion: “What was the impulse which drove 
middle-class Victorians to leave the coun- 
try they loved so chauvinistically, and the 
company of the race they considered 
God's last word in breeding, to travel in 
discomfort, danger, illness, filth and mis- 
ery among Asiatics whose morals and 
habits they despised?” 

His answer, skillfully shuttled through 
the narrative of his own journey, is that the 
adventurers of yore were misfits. The 
squaring of these pegs, he suggests, began 
in school with tales of bold Westerners 
challenging sinister enchanters in the 
East. The heroes of antiquity, the knights- 
errant and the pathfinders of empire, 
symbolized virtues that quickened young 
hearts. But mercantile Britain offered few 
opportunities for a romantic. “Where was 
the use of valor and a knowledge of Xeno- 
phon and all the rest of the accoutre- 
ments?” Glazebrook inquires. “He had 
put on knight’s armor to play croquet in.” 

The author, a novelist when closer to 
home (The Eye of the Beholder, Byzantine 
Honeymoon), suits up in deflective irony 
for a different game: to produce a travel 
book with the confident style of the 19th 
century and the elegiac soul of a modern 
spiritual nomad. Glazebrook’s reflections 
on the past are a form of detachment as 
real as the thousands of miles between 
him and his family in Dorset. Writing 
about other travel writers distances him 
from his own encounters on the trail, By 
ranking subjectivity above literal facts, he 
finally removes himself to that lonely 
height where the artist, not the soldier- 
adventurer, is hero. “Writing the book,” 





Street scene in old Constantinople: near the birth canals of civilization 


In the Land of Far Beyond 





JOURNEY TO KARS by Philip Glazebrook , 246 pages; Atheneum; $1 2.95 


| travelers ... 











he thinks before catching the train home. 
“That was the real journey.” 

Wisely, Glazebrook keeps this sort 
of modernist baggage to a minimum. He 
knows what readers want from a travel 
book, and he does not disappoint them. 
His route, from the Aegean coast to the 
borders of Iran and the Soviet Union, 
stretches like an ancient weft on which 
history and legend are tightly knotted. 
This has a sumptuous effect on his 
prose: “We were surging through bright 


| water off the promontory of Knidos, to 


which Praxiteles’ Venus once drew all 
Here were the ramparts 


Excerpt 


4 If you want to look with in- 

terest and contentment into 
a bay for any length of time, it is 
better that it doesn’t have a whale 
in it. Now, it occurred to me that 
the freakish landscape of Cappado- 
cia illustrated the same truth. What 
you need of such a weird spectacle 
is one good view of it, and this I 
had ... The uneasy moonscape 
stretched away on every hand, and, 
below me, clinging to the roots of 
the fortified pinnacle of rock I stood 
upon, were the ruinous mud huts 
of the old village, their terraces 
heaped with melons yellow and 
green. Fantastical that landscape is, 
the tufa towers riddled with painted 
churches, like the sandcastles of gi- 
ants’ children, and I was amazed by 
it; but amazement is pretty 9 % 
soon exhausted. 
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| the world were like the bloody birth canals 


| and peels as the colors of their native fab- 


| mulation of instances of self-sufficiency. 











of Asia crumbling into a sapphire sea.” 
Through dusty villages and neglected 
cities called Urgiip and Erzurum, Glaze- 
brook finally arrives at Kars in the “Land 
of Far Beyond.” Near by, Noah’s ark 
went aground on Mount Ararat, and the 
Eden of Islamic myth bloomed. Persian, 
Turk and Russian battled over Kars for 
centuries. More prosaically, we learn that, | 
except for Norway, Turkey is the only 
NATO country to border the U.S.S.R. 
The mountain passages of this part of 





of civilization. Today Glazebrook finds 
mostly shards and indifferent descendants. 
Like V.S. Naipaul, the best of contempo- 
rary novelist—travel writers, he takes a mel- 
ancholy view of lands that are past their 
primes. In the city of Konya he discovers a 
universal shabbiness imposed by the use of 
concrete: “The Asiatics’ love of bright col- 
ors, too, is betrayed by the plastic paint 
they slap on everywhere, which flakes 


rics and tiles never did.” A few passages 
border on old-fashioned disrespectful 
wog-whomping, though some of the au- | 
thor’s deepest disdain is reserved for the 
scraggly, underwashed Western students 
who can be found everywhere: “They 
were hot and smelly, and seemed to be sit- 
ting on top of me, sticking bits of them- 
selves into me in a way Asiatics don’t.” 
The experience of hardship and in- 
convenience is largely the point of Jour- 
ney to Kars. Travel is defined as an accu- 





Being dumped into a remote town, at 
night and reservationless, is a challenge to 
be savored; cashing a traveler’s check in 
Trabzon takes two banks an entire morn- 
ing and involves the police. Months on the 
road lead to some choice distinctions (“It 
isn’t the badness of bad hotels which is 
distressing, it’s the badness of ‘good’ ho- 
tels”). There are also useful tips: 

On eating: “If you wait and watch, 
you find that the kind of food you like ex- 
ists in a slightly different form in most cui- 
sines . . . Until that time comes, far better 
to be hungry than sick.” 

On itinerary: “For peace of mind, I 
need to have taken steps to settle all ques- 
tions in view! ... Once I know how to 
leave, I am free.” 

On authoritarian governments: “A re- 
pressive regime suits the traveler better 
than the anarchy which preceded it, so 
long as his documents are in order.” 

On getting to know a place: “You have 
to drum a town into your head with your 
feet. You have to walk till you're lost.” 

On wandering alone: “I probably pre- 
fer to travel with my chimeras, and leave 
the baby behind. Someone said once that 
traveling with your family was like waltz- 
ing with your aunt.” 

Journey to Kars takes many risky di- 
rections. It is to be hoped that Glaze- 
brook’s next book is not tiled You Can't 
Go Home Again. —By R.Z. Sheppard | 
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There is only one 
other 35mm program 
camera thatis. 
made as well 
as this one. 









costs four times as 
much and cant do half 
the things that the new 


Olympus OM-2S 
Program camera can. 





Go to your dealer. Ask to see the world’s most 
expensive program camera and the new Olympus 
OM-2S Program. 

Ask which one accepts over 300 lenses and 
system components for possibilities impossible to 
outgrow. 

Ask which one automatically fine-tunes exposure 
during exposure, with and without flash, for pictures 
other programs can’t capture. 

Ask which one brings true spot metering to manual 
mode for creative control you’ve never before known. 

As you'll see, while no other program camera 


offers any of these advantages, the new Olympus 
OM-2S Program offers them all. 

Which is astounding in a camera that’s over a 
quarter lighter, and smaller than the most expensive 
program camera in the world. 

And roughly a quarter of its cost. 

For details, see your Olympus dealer. Or write 
Olympus, Dept.20, Woodbury, NY 11797. In Canada: 
W. Carsen Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


OLYMPUS 


There is no longer a choice. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined o£ : 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


- » eer, 
9 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report FEB. '84 erie 
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Great Taste with Low Tar 
That's Success! 





Experience the 
Extraordinary Shave. 
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Extraordinary closeness. 
Extraordinary comfort: 


DON’T FORGET 
TO CHECK 
YOUR LABEL 








Your TIME address label contains 
very valuable information—your sub- 
scription expiration date. It's a great 
way to remember to renew, before 
you're caught unaware by an interrup- 
tion in service. 

And it's fast and easy to renew when 
you use TIME's convenient toll-free 
number: 


1-800-621-8200 
(in Illinois 1-800-972-8302) 


So don't take a chance on missing out 
on any of TIME’s colorful and authori- 
tative coverage of the nation, the 
world, and life in the '80s—look at 
your label, and renew early! 
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In Competence 


WHY THINGS GO WRONG 
by Dr. Laurence J. Peter 
Morrow; 207 pages; $12.95 





Pe'ter Prin ciple: people tend to be pro- 
moted till they reach a level beyond their 
competence [from the title of a book by 
Laurence J. Peter (b. 1919), Canadian 
educator]. 

—The Random House 

College Dictionary 


Gio¥n JnOwIr 


n this caustic sequel, 
Peter lives off the 
principle he invented. 
But this time the au- 
thor is not merely 
against the Organiza- 
*s tion, he pits himself 
e3.Peter against organization it- 
self. His omnium-gath- 
erum of anecdotes, historical footnotes and 
autobiography has little structure and no 
main thesis. Instead, Peter fills his book 
with 24 corollaries of the principle, plus a 
few odd insights: “The higher you go the 
deeper you get.” “All useful work is done 
by those who have not yet reached their 
level of incompetence.” “There is a ten- 
dency for the person in the most powerful 
hierarchal position to spend all of his or her 
time performing trivial tasks.” “What hap- 
pens is not only stranger than we imagine, 
it is stranger than we can imagine.” 
To illustrate his last point, Peter offers 
a sheaf of historical examples, ranging 
from the failure of the Edsel to the follies 
of Watergate. Some of his most piquant 
entries come from the lawbooks of regions 
where statute makers have risen beyond 
their level of competence. In Danville, 
Pa., “fire hydrants must be checked one 
hour before all fires.” A San Francisco or- 
dinance forbids the reuse of confetti. In 
Seattle it is illegal to carry a concealed 
weapon of more than 6 ft. in length. An 
Oklahoma law states that a driver of “any 
| vehicle involved in an accident resulting 
in death ... shall immediately stop ... 
and give his name and address to the per- 
son struck.” The village of Lakefield, 
Ont., passed noise-abatement legislation 
permitting birds to sing for 30 minutes 
during the day and 15 minutes at night. 
Peter, who believes that communica- 
tors rise until they bump their heads on 
the ceiling, is also a connoisseur of the ele- 
vated double-entendre: in headlines (KEY 
| WITNESS TAKES FIFTH IN LIQUOR PROBE), 
signs (WANTED: MAN TO WASH DISHES 
AND TWO WAITRESSES), and news stories 
(“Women compromise more than a third 
of Britain’s work force”; “His face was a 
striking one and even without his clothes, 
| people would have turned to look at 
| him”). 
Show business yields some splendid 
| instances of managerial miasma. Produc- 
| er Darryl F. Zanuck predicted, “Video 
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| ler. Twenty years later 





won't be able to hold on to any market it 
captures after the first six months. People 
will soon get tired of staring at a plywood 
box every night.” When Alfred Hitchcock 
admitted that he saw very few movies, a 
studio executive demanded, ‘Then where 
do you get your ideas?” But the most re- 
vealing anecdotes concern what Groucho 
Marx called a contradiction in terms: mil- 
itary intelligence. As illustration, Peter 


| holds aloft Air Force Major General 


Charles Kuyk’s statement that he was 
pleased with the C-5A cargo plane, even 
though “having the wings fall off at 8,000 
hours is a problem.” Matters scarcely im- 
prove across the ocean. Soviet strategists 
once trained dogs, in Pavlovian tradition, | 
to associate food with the bottoms of 
tanks. The animals were to run under the 
attacking machines with bombs strapped 
to their backs. Reports the author: “The 
unexpected turn of events was that the 
dogs associated food only with Russian 
tanks,” which “were forced to retreat as 
the bomb-bearing dogs ran toward them.” 
No one is immune to Peter’s corollar- 
ies, not even their lexicographer. “It was | 
never my intention,” he states, “to decry 
the sins, mistakes, vanities and incompe- 
tence of my fellow human beings. I am at 
least as guilty as they.” The proof lies in | 
his vain attempts to back a California 
education center: “I realized I had 
reached my level of incompetence as a 
fund raiser when all my requests from 
government agencies and private founda- 
tions were rejected.” Undismayed, Peter 
obeyed his own dictum: “Quit while 
you're behind.” One year later he funded 
the school with royalties from The Peter | 
Principle. Manifestly, this is a man worth 
following. Just make sure to get off one 
stop before he does. —By Stefan Kanfer 


Notable 


IDA TARBELL: PORTRAIT OF 

A MUCKRAKER 

by Kathleen Brady 

Seaview/ Putnam; 286 pages; $17.95 


t was Theodore Roosevelt who gave in- 

vestigative journalists the title of muck- 
rakers, but it was Ida Tarbell who per- 
fected the technique. Her father, a minor 
Pennsylvania oil drill- 
er, was nearly ruined 
by John D. Rockefel- 


she settled the score 
with her scathing 1904 
History of the Standard 
Oil Company, which 
described some of the 
robber baron’s sharper 
practices and led even- 
tually to the disman- 
tling of his empire. But 
as Kathleen Brady, a TIME reporter-re- 
searcher, points out in a graceful new bi- 
ography, the scourge of Big Business was 
not always bent on vengeance. Most of 





Ida Tarbell | 
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Hitton offers you more 
Hawaii vacation with the 
Waikiki beach resort that 
has the most to offer. 


Twenty tropical acres of 
endless vacation excitement 
with 2,612 guest rooms; 
10 international 
restaurants and 13 lounges 
including the exciting 

Don Ho Polynesian 
Extravaganza; 3 
swimming pools; private 
boat dock and catamaran 
with daily cruises; the 
exotic Rainbow Bazaar 
with treasures from the far 
reaches of the Pacific; 

and all on the largest palm- 
shaded beach on Waikiki. 


I 


HILTON HAWAIIAN 
VILLAGE 

2005 Kalia Road, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
(808) 949-4321 


For reservations, call 
your local Hilton 
Reservation Service office 
(consult your white pages) 
or see your travel agent. 





Enjoy the rest of paradise 
at the new Turtle Bay 
Hilton & Country Club on 
Oahu’s scenic north shore 
and the Kona Hilton 
Beach & Tennis Resort 

on the big island 

of Hawaii. 
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GOOD rooms... BETTER value... 
BEST WESTERN! 


_ 3,000 de eas different, independently owned and 
otels ‘Saati inns and resorts in pe cities eee 








Invest in the future 
of America. 


The kids of today are the doc- 
tors, the engineers, the journal- 
ists, the scientists, the teachers 
of tomorrow. 

Only with your 
help can they be 
assured of a first- 
rate college educa- 
tion because today 
colleges are having 
a hard time coping with the high costs 
of learning. 

Rising costs and less government 
funding are threatening to lower s 
the quality of higher nese and 
t of well-qualified 
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reduce the num 
college graduates. 

Invest in the future of America. 
And watch your investment 
grow. 


Give to the college of your choice. 
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| the lower middle class in Brooklyn. 





1 
the time she was a stiff-backed, old-fash- 

ioned antisuffragist who easily alternated 

between exposés of the Beef Trust and | 
fawning profiles of historical heroes (Na- 
poleon, Abraham Lincoln) and even cor- 
porate chieftains (U.S. Steel’s Elbert 
Gary, General Electric’s Owen Young). 
With Tarbell-like thoroughness, Brady 
describes a defiantly single woman wast- 
ing her talent on hasty magazine articles 
and much of her life in platonic friend- 
ships with adoring male colleagues. Until 
her death in 1944 at 86, Tarbell suffered 
persistent feelings of inadequacy. “She 
was called to achievement in a day when 
women were called only to exist,” Brady 
concludes. “Her triumph was that she 
succeeded. Her tragedy was never to 
know it.” Happily for journalism, and for | 
generations of employees and customers 
of the industries that she and her succes- 
sors helped reform, Ida Tarbell never let 
her doubts get in the way ofher facts. 





KATE QUINTON’S DAYS 
by Susan Sheehan 
Houghton Mifflin; 158 pages; $15.95 


ate Quinton is 80, and has lived 
most of her life as a sturdy, hard- 
working, house-proud member of 


Crippled by arthritis and suffering 
from several other ailments, she is 
about to be packed off to a nursing 
home, a dread prison from which 
75% of those who 
enter never emerge. 
Kate Quinton’s Days, 
first published in The 
New Yorker, is the 
true story of the ef- 
forts, made largely by 
Claire, her partial- 
ly disabled daughter, , 
and some dedicated % 
social workers, to help yf 
Kate come home. The 
return could not have 
occurred without an enlightened pro- 
gram for home care of the elderly, still 
in the experimental stage. But it is the 
human story that makes this account so 
affecting. Susan Sheehan uses a pains- 
taking documentary style based on what 
must have been exhaustive interviews. 
To maintain their independence, 
Kate and Claire must cope with a parade 
of day-care workers. It begins with Mer- 
cedes Robbins, who arrives in designer 
jeans and high heels, and extends through 
fire-breathing fundamentalists, people | 
who show up late or fall asleep after they | 
arrive until finally a friendly, energetic | 
Trinidadian nurse takes over and be- 
comes the book’s unlikely heroine. For a 
story of two isolated women, Sheehan’s 
canvas is crowded with lively figures, in- 
cluding Claire’s callous sister and a dia- 
bolical city administrator. The author's 
prose is as prosy and readable as Trol- 
lope’s, and she has written a lion-hearted 
little book. Ed 


BOLDIA SYMONS 
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A living room is for living in. When children feel the 
living room is more for showing than for living...they take 
their living somewhere else. And that's really a shame. When 
children bring friends home, they should learn the pride of 
entertaining in their living room...not when they grow up... 
now, as they grow. 

Today rather than tomorrow. Ethan Allen thinks the hap- 
piest homes arethose where the living room is alive with the 
joys of family living. We believe a home should be a place 
where people find fun and excitement today...not a place 
where they're waiting to live tomorrow. 

We'll belp make it more livable. To make your home gra- 
cious and lovely, yet one your whole family can truly live in, 
turn to your Ethan Allen Gallery. 

Ideas to make decorating fun. We'll walk with you 
through scores of “idea rooms,” all inspiringly furnished and 
excitingly accessorized. We offer you complimentary design 





© 1984 Ethan Allen Inc, Danbury, CT an INTERCO Company 


What good is the living room if 
your family isn't living there? 











service to help you create a home that is uniquely “you”’...and 
we'll make it fun, not a chore. 

With that special Ethan Allen care. You will find endur- 
ing designs — of uncompromising quality and value. But, most 
important, you'll find care. Real care and consideration for you 
and the lifestyle you want your home to reflect. 

Come visit us. Now. Not later. Working together, let's see if 
we can't start putting a new kind of living, not just in your 
living room but in your whole lifestyle. 


Each of us in the Ethan Allen family is dedicated to helping 





you create a beautiful, lasting home environment for your 


family. If you feel there are ways we can 
improve our products or services...in any 
way...1 want to hear about it. Of course, 

! would like to bear your comments of 
satisfaction too. Just write. 

Nathan S. Ancell, Chairman 

Ethan Allen, Danbury, Connecticut 06810 


Ethan Allen Galleries 


We care about your home...almost as much as you do. 





The new, totally automatic Canon MC lets you rewinds automatically when 
carry a world of photography in a pocket. A small NelUR(-e olan ial-¥- ae he kence) MiA(—ellU(- teh iociA 
pocket, or a petite purse. Yet, like all Canon cameras, 2.8 Canon lens with autofocus and fo[U)(e.-) (ee 10/(- Be) 
the MC takes big, sharp, magnificently clear pictures keep it one-button simple—even when you snap on Lal) 
on 35mm film. ave ave VAN @achice Cah (om iare ove m@arere) isle Ke mi|miesmeelioee cs 
Great for travel, great for kids, the MC is always Put an MC in your pocket. It’s new, it’s mighty con- 
ready to shoot. It loads itself, advances the film and venient, and it’s made by Canon. 


" “> = Canon 


Canon [AC Canou 


Canon MC dimensions: 4 Yre” x2 %he” x 1he” Supplied with Canon MC-S flash in shock-resistant travel case. G QuaiityinaG +Si 


Canon USA Inc., One Canon Plaza, Lake Success, NY 11042 / 140 Industnal Or , Elmhurst, IL 60126 / 6380 Peachtree Industrial Bivd . Norcross, GA 30071 
2035 Royal Lane, Suite 290, Dallas, TX 75229 / 123 Paularino Ave East, Costa Mesa, CA 92626 / 4000 Burton Dr., Santa Clara. CA 95050 / Bidg 8-2, 1050 Ala Moana Bivd., Honolulu. Hi 96814 / Canon Canada, inc Ontario 
© 1984 Canon USA. inc 
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Cinema 


Girl of Steel vs. Man of Iron 





Two new movies offer the fantasy figures of tomorrow 


cement-jawed superhero does 

battle against an evil imperial foe and 
uses wit, grit and brute force to win the 
day and make people feel good about their 
country. This fantasy of an all-righteous 
America fills movie theaters even as it 
fuels presidential elections. Who is Indi- 
ana Jones if not the movie-serial avatar of 
White House Reagan, leaping up from 
near fatal assaults with a 
wave and a joke? Who is Su- 
perman if not the Krypton 
Gipper, fighting for truth, jus- 
tice and voluntary school 
prayer? At the end of a cam- 
paign year that played like 
one long half-time pageant, 
two entertaining movies ar- 
rive with a complementary 
pair of star figures for the 
next generation. Supergirl: 
the girl next door as feminist 
champion. The Terminator: a 
killing machine from the year 
2029 and rotten to the cyber- 
netic core. 

Supergirl is Kara (Helen 
Slater), Superman’s younger 
cousin and a fellow émigré 
from Krypton, who grows up 
in Midvale, U.S.A., as Linda 
Lee. In her preppie uniform 
she is an ordinary schoolgirl, — 
but put her in red cape and 
tights and she is revealed as 
California Girl, apotheosis of 
the workout ethic. Kara must 
save the world from the ma- 
lefic Selena (Faye Dunaway), 
high priestess of Endor and 
part-time palmist. In this 
task, Supergirl is aided by her 
Krypton father Zaltar (Peter 
O'Toole), who, as in every 
other Freudian fable from Oc- 
dipus Rex to Star Wars, must 
die before his offspring can 
reach maturity, self-knowl- 
edge and power. 

Cynics will call this a B- 
team Superman. Screenwrit- 
er David Odell and Director 
Jeannot Szwarc concentrate 
















pastoral compared with that of The Termi- 
nator. This picture barrels with swank re- 
lentlessness through a giddily complicated 
premise and into an Armageddon face-off 
between another New Woman and a Man 
of Iron. The man (Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger) is really a machine: sturdier than a tall 
building, able to break supporting players 
in his bare hands, shooting middle-aged 
ladies on sight, speaking 
*whole sentences only when 
Sabsolutely necessary. 

He has taken a trip back 
through time to try to reverse 
the history of the 21st century. 
Seems a man named John 
Connor is destined to lead the 
survivors of a nuclear war to 
victory over the evil ma- 
chines—if his mother Sarah 
(Linda Hamilton), a lonely 
Los Angeles waitress here in 
1984, lives long enough to give 
birth. So the Terminator is 
out to perform a “retroactive 
abortion”; and another time 
traveler, Kyle Reese (Mi- 
chael Biehn), has followed 
him to save John’s prospec- 
tive mother and terminate the 
Terminator. Thus begins the 
deadly game of hide-and- 
seek, search-and-destroy. 

On one level, The Termi- 
nator is a hip retelling of the 

~Annunciation: Sarah is a 
= blissed-out Virgin Mary, John 
>is her divine son, and Reese 
the messenger angel sent to 
gimpregnate Sarah with the 
holy word. But there is plenty 
of tech-noir savvy to keep infi- 
dels and action fans satisfied. 
The violence is copious, clean 
and discreet. Director James 
Cameron (who wrote the 
script with Producer Gale 
Anne Hurd) has a supereffi- 
cient editing style that uses 
slow motion, pixilation and 
infra-red opticals to make this 
the smartest looking L.A. 
nighttown movie since The 


on strong, simple pleasures: Sinister Schwarzenegger Driver. 


Slater’s easy grace and un- 
complicated beauty; the bravura of (Obi- 
Wan) O'Toole, shameless and affecting as 
he just about tears a planet to tatters; and 
a hilarious wicked-witch turn by the deli- 
cious Dunaway. The climactic confronta- 
tion, in which man’s fate is decided by two 
women, could elicit thrills of laughter 
from a Saturday-matinee benefit perfor- 
mance for NOW. 





As for Schwarzenegger, 
he nicely fleshes out the convention of a 
soulless gun for hire. With his choppy hair, 
cryptic shades and state-of-the-’80s leath- 
er ensemble, he looks like the Incredible 
Hulk gone punk. Some day he and Super- 
girl should get together in a winner-take- 
all hybrid sequel. These two could make 
beautiful music together—say, America 
the Beautiful rendered in teeny-bopper 
heavy metal. —By Richard Corliss 





The mood of Supergirl seems almost 
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Slow train to bathos: Streep and De Niro 


Commuter Nerds 


FALLING IN LOVE 
Directed by Ulu Grosbard 
Screenplay by Michael Cristofer 


Mo criticism of adultery having be- 
come unfashionable, we must make 
do with the inconvenience of the thing as 
the last barrier against total sexual anar- 
chy. If the experience of Frank Raftis 
(Robert De Niro) and Molly Gilmore 
(Meryl Streep) is typical, the difficulty of 
arranging a discreet tryst remains a pow- 
erful weapon on the side of the angels. In- 
deed, Falling in Love shows an extramari- 
tal affair to be the neutron bomb of 
interpersonal relations, capable of wiping 
out all intelligent life, leaving only the 
bare generic conventions of romantic fic- 
tion standing stark against the sky. 

The pair seem tospend most of the pic- 
ture either searching for each other 
through crowded trains (they ride the 
same commuter line into New York City) 
or waiting around the station or on street 
corners. The suspense, for the viewer, is 
not exactly killing. Neither is the wit of the 
dialogue that Writer Michael Cristofer has 
concocted for the lovers on the rare occa- 
sions when they meet. It generally consists 
of inarticulate expressions of desire and 
feeble excuses for not consummating it. In 
this they may be wise, since neither of their 
spouses is presented as anything but good- 
natured and rather more patient with 
Frank and Molly’s preoccupations than 
any audience is likely to be. 

De Niro’s performance consists most- 
ly of doleful looks, Streep’s of brushing 
back her hair and giving two vigorous 
nods whenever she tells a lie, and that 
says it all about Ulu Grosbard’s lugubri- 
ous direction. The name of the picture be- 
ing knocked off here is Brief Encounter, 
not Closely Watched Trains, but of 
course, what we are dealing with here is 
not moviemaking but star packaging. 
Next time they should remember the gift 
wrap. —By Richard Schickel | 
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What makes the new Jetta 
aGerman road car fee 


thing: And the kind of handling that lets you master 

any road. Thanks to a list of features, engineered 

in Germany, including front-wheel drive, a | 

5-speed transmission, power-assisted brakes, 

rack-and-pinion steering, and a patented rear- 

axle design that controls turning forces and hugs 

the road on curves. Then, there’s comfort: More pas- 

senger space for a family of five than some European 

sedans costing $20,000. And luggage space for 14 

pieces of a standard set. 
Idle boasting? Test- drive a Jetta and see. 


For details coll 
see US deoler for det 





~ What makes the new Jetta 
a Volkswagen. tech 


thing: Proved on over“ 3,750,000 miles of torturous 
roads. Backed by a new warranty as simple 
and straightforward as a VW itself: The Volkswagen 

_ 2-year Unlimited-mileage Protection Plan.* 

And its value: Prices start at $7,775** for a 2-door 
Jetta with a durable VW diesel engine. We also offer a 
turbo-diesel. And a rospor? fuel-injected gas engine. 
The Jetta has all the Volkswagen values. That’s why 
NERS ies Rel velge(ol+)(-RCl-Vaiilelahaese(s Kael a 
It’s not a car. 

The new Jetta. $7,995.** It's a Volkswagen. 


rs sugg retail pricing 5 tor 2. door model, $7,995 for 4.door model as shown. (Metallic paint, alloy wheels are extra cost ophons ) 
Diesel availability in Jon 















































T he telephone shattered distance: it is part of nature now. The 

Atlantic Ocean does not intervene between one’s lips in 
New York City and the ear of a friend in Paris. 

The telephone answering machine subverts time: one leaves 
a surrogate self back in a little box at home, frozen in time, wait- 
ing to be roused by a ring: “Hello,” one says, disembodied. “This 
is Carl. I’m sorry I can’t come to the phone now, but. . .” 

It is not Carl, of course. It is a fragment of Carl, deputized 
with a brief memory. It is a crystal of Carl, like one in the ice pal- 
ace of Superman’s heritage from Krypton. Carl, at that moment 
in any case, is elsewhere. Carl has proliferated a little. His flag- 
ship self is steaming across town on some business, plowing along 
through conventional time. His ancillary self, his butler self, the 
ghost in the machine, is waiting in its little timelessness. 

So the Stepford Carl, once activated, will speak. And then the 
caller will speak, and the caller’s words will likewise be frozen in 
time, and both of those small ancillary selves will lie side by side 
for a little while in their other dimension. Words can be chilled 
down like human seed and thus suspended in time until they are 
ready to come to life. 

Answering machines can be very fun- 
ny. They have their protocols and social 
comedies. Does one play one’s messages 
when one has just come home with a 5 
guest? What intimacies and embarrass- 
ments will come flying out of the machine 
before one leaps for the stop button? “Gee, 
I wonder who that could have been.” 

The machines can also be a little 
spooky, metaphysically spooky. There 
was a tale about the archipelago called 
Nova Zembla, which was discovered in 
the 16th century, high in the Arctic Circle. 
A ship’s crew was stranded there, frozen 
in. The air was so cold, the story said, that 
when the sailors spoke, their words crys- 
tallized in mid-air and remained there. 
Presently a thaw arrived, and all the 
words, warmed up, came cascading down 
in a tremendous, unintelligible din. The 
owner of an answering machine knows 
that there may come a moment when the machine, for all its cus- 
tomary obedience, will disgorge, in a weird, surreal monologue, 
all the messages accumulated over months and months: disjoint- 
ed voices, greetings and arguments and appointments long dead. 
And then one might hear a voice one does not recognize: a sort of 
gypsy croak, a voodoo voice, heavily accented and far away: 
“Please call. . . Eeet eees verrrry imporrrtant!” A cold gust goes 
through the room. 

Usually, the machines are more banal than that. They do still 
make people uncomfortable, although that is passing with famil- 
iarity. Their use has become so widespread that callers no longer 
feel quite so much the instant of stage fright. Still, the tape on the 
end of the line, expectantly unreeling, silent as a director await- 
ing the audition, does intimidate. The caller feels ambushed, like 
one who has suddenly learned he is being bugged. He becomes 
more . . . responsible for his words. They are not going to vanish 
into air. They can be replayed again and again, like the videotape 
of a fumble. The machine subtly puts the caller on the defensive, 
thus reversing the usual telephone psychology, in which the call- 
er is the aggressor, breaking in upon another’s silence. 

Answering machines are handsome instruments of privacy. 
They have solved the greatest disadvantage of the telephone: the 

mere ring does not announce the identity of the caller. In picking 































At the Sound of the Beep... 


























up the receiver, one must sometimes pay the penalty for satisfy- 
ing one’s curiosity. But the answering machine has solved that. 
The little butler in the box answers. The caller must declare him- 
self, and the aristocrat in the armchair can then decide whether 
he will condescend to pick up the phone. In the world of Henry 
James, the butler announced at the door, “not at home,” meaning 
“not at home to visitors.” One placed one’s calling card in a silver 
tray held in the butler’s left palm. The answering machine elec- 
tronically duplicates the ritual. This maddens callers, who sus- 
pect that exactly such a game is going on. “Come on, Carl, pick it 
up, you jerk. I know you're there!” Pause. Long sigh of irritated 
resignation. Defeated mumble. “Yeah, well, call me later. . ~ 
There once was a story at Harvard about a visiting professor 
who did not have the time to appear at a weekly seminar and so 
placed a tape recorder and the recorded text of his lecture in the 
middle of the seminar table. The students could come each week 
and play the tape and take notes. One day the professor stopped 
by the seminar room to see how the class was progressing. Noone 
was there. In the middle of the table, he saw his large tape record- 
_er unreeling his lecture. All around the ta- 
Eble, before all the chairs, he saw little tape 
grecorders taking it in. An intellectual 
gantiworld: the big surrogate instructing 
3 the little surrogates. 
= Many telephone callers still refuse to 
converse with the machine. They hang up. 
4 That makes the machine owners nervous. 
2So they turn their messages into jokes or 
« performances, minidramas. The most bale- 
ful byproduct of answering machines is 
5 these awful shtik. The caller bears madri- 
>gals playing in the background, romantic 
Muzak or cutely chosen rock songs. One 
endures impressions of Bogart and Cagney 
and Nixon: “And I promise not to erase the 
tape. Huh, huh, huh.” The humorist Jean 
Kerr had friends whose message was a jin- 
gle: “We shall not sleep, we shall not slum- 
ber/ unless you leave/ your name and 
number.” Anonymous callers left the only 
appropriate rejoinder: “Burma Shave.” 
Across the way from comic impersonation is self-abnegation, 
strict anonymity: the machine answers not with a name but a 
hard, bleak number—“You have reached 887-5443 . . .” The self 
is abstracted, washed blank like a bureaucrat. Inspector 324. Ei- 
ther way, the self has a way of skittering off a little. It does not 
like to be recorded, just as Muslims once did not like to be 


photographed. 


j t might be an entertainment of the Mel Brooks kind to wonder 
what sort of messages certain historical figures might have left 
on their machines in the past 2,000 years. The examples one 
thinks of run toward the grotesque—monsters being gemiitlich. 
Nero’s message would be one of his awful, overripe lyrics, with 
strummings. Hitler's, a little Wagner, perhaps, in the background 
(something from Tristan) and a creamy, lover-boy’s voice: “Hel- 
lo, this is Adolf, I’m not free to talk now, but...” 

The machines can park words outside time. But there are sit- 
uations in which that won't do. The Governor calls at one minute 
to midnight. Ring. Click. “Hello, this is Warden Parker, I’m at- 
tending an execution at the moment, but if you'll leave your. . .” 
Or the President of the U.S. gets on the hot line and reaches the 
Kremlin’s answering machine: “... So please just leave your 
message at the sound of the boom.” —By Lance Morrow 
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DISTILLED LONDON DRY 


GIN 


DISTILLED FROM 100% GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS BY 
W.&A. GILBEY LTD. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


Here's to tastier martinis. With Gilbeys. 
It's the gin that gives all your drinks superb gin taste. 
Gilbeys. A gin taste worth a toast. 











Fashions: British Khaki 
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In 1906, the cook at The 
Great Northern Lumber Camp 
thought it would be all right 
if she enjoyed a cigarette 
with the boys. 






She soon found herself" 
in a bit of a jam. nf 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined si diiieiecataraas eas 


That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 


8 mg “‘tar’’0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar.'84 


